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DEAR READER 


For some time a cooperative movement has been 


developing in the Latin American countries, almost 


always encouraged or even directed by the national — 
governments. Despite great difficulties, the movement is _ 
more important every day. Cooperativism, | 


becoming 
which is probably one of the most ingenious and effec-— 
tive solutions to contemporary economic and social prob- 


lems, is neither religion nor a philosophical or political — ear 
theory. Primarily, it is a In the countries 


other hand, in Latin opportunities to 


in this field are scarce, for few universities offer courses _ 
in cooperative management. The literature is still meager, | 
and almost all is in English. The directors of the Latin 
American cooperative movement, therefore, are for the 


most part self-taught, and the noteworthy results they 
have achieved are surprising. 

Through its Cooperative Section the Pan American 
Union for several years has been promoting exchange of 
information among the cooperative leaders of the 
Americas and, with very limited resources, has tried to 
train a number of experts. When it launched the OAS 
technical-cooperation program the Inter-American Eco- 
nomic and Social Council realized that the American peo- 
ples would benefit immediately if the modest work being 
done by the Pan American Union in this field were 
intensified. It approved the establishment of a Training 
Center for Directors of the Cooperative Movement, 
wisely choosing Puerto Rico for its site. The Center 
opened for business on April 14 at the University of 
Puerto Rico in Rio Piedras. 

The notable efforts of the government and people 
of Puerto Rico to raise the islanders’ standard of living 
and improve and diversify the economy made Puerto 
Rico an excellent place to launch a technical assistance 
project, especially one like this. It has been objectively 
and practically demonstrated in Puerto Rico that it is 
possible to change adverse economic and social condi- 
tions through technical cooperation between peoples 
representing different cultures. Much of what the world 
is trying out now under the banner of Point Four has 
already been done there. Moreover, the cooperation 
already offered by the Puerto Rican Government and 
the university are a full guarantee of success. 

The Center is initially scheduled to operate for six 
months in Puerto Rico for students from the Caribbean 
and Central American countries and the United States. 
Similar courses will be offered later at two other centers. 


Secretary General 


OAS Canpiniatin Center opens in San Juan: Professor 
Esteban Balay of Argentina, PAU’s Fernando Chaves, 
University of Puerto Rico rector Jaime Benitez, Center 
director Carlos Burr of Chile, Rafael Picé of Puerto 
Rican Planning Board 
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Enrico Verissimo, who tells us about “Porto 
Alegre,” is a distinguished Brazilian novel- 
ist whose books are international best 
sellers. Born in 1905 in Cruz Alta, Rio 
Grande do Sul, he was educated there and 
in the city he describes in Americas’ pages 
this month. Since the age of twenty-four 
Mr. Verissimo has made writing his busi- 
ness. His first novel, Clarisse, appeared in 
1933, and his Misica ao Longe (Music in 
the Distance) won the Machado de Assis 
prize the following year. In 1934 his 
Caminhos Cruzados (later published by Macmillan in English as 
Crossroads) was awarded the Graga Aranha Prize. Well known 
for his translations into Portuguese of James Hilton, John Stein- 
beck, Somerset Maugham, and Aldous Huxley, he is the author 
of Brazilian Literature, The Rest Is Silence, and Consider the 
Lilies of the Field, which was made into an Argentine film. Time 
and the Wind is his latest success. 


As executive secretary of the Inter-American 
Commercial Arbitration Commission and 
assistant international arbitration director 
of the American Arbitration Association, 
Wituiam Duryee knows all about “Trading 
Fair.” Even before he graduated from Yale 
in 1950, with a major in international re- 
lations and Spanish, he was devoting his 
energies to problems arising from the ex- 
change of goods and services. In the sum- 
mer of 1948 he worked in Washington in 
the Latin American section of the Depart- 
foreign department, and in 1949-50, before 
taking on his present job, he learned about coffee importing at 
W. R. Grace and Co. in New York. 


of Agric 


After some prowling through dusty records, 
G. Caprera Leiva came up with the story 
of a “Forgotten Venture” undertaken by 
U.S. Negroes in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury. The Cuban-born author has lived in 
the United States since 1947. In his career 
so far he has combined law, teaching, and 
journalism. After winning his law degree, 
he went to Florida as an instructor at the 
University of Miami, and at the same time 
was a regular contributor to El Mundo of 
Havana. His hobbies: history and literature. 


Throughout a long career in Venezuelan 
journalism, education, and diplomacy, José 
Nucere Sarpi has always maintained a 
strong interest in art. In fact, this member 
of his country’s Academy of History is 
more concerned with the history of culture 
than with the history of battles. He has 
personally known artist Armando Reverén, 
the “Hermit of Macuto,” since 1930, and 
has often visited his primitive studio. He 
followed this painter's career even more 
closely as Director of Culture and Fine 
Arts in the Ministry of Education, 1940-1944, and until recently 
as a professor of the history of art and culture at the School of 
Plastic Arts in Caracas. 


lof Atvaro Pérez, who began his journalis- 

tic career in his native Bogota, Colombia, 

lat the age of sixteen. At twenty a public- 

opinion poll named him one of his coun- 

try’s ten best newspaper writers for his 

work on one of the leading dailies, E/ 

Tiempo. Coming to the United States in 

1942. he studied at the Columbia University 

School of Journalism, then worked for three 

years on the AP’s Latin American desk in 

New York. He has covered many inter- 

ial confe and visited all the Latin American countries 

as press officer of the United Nations Appeal for Children. More 

recently, he was Washington correspondent for the magazine 

Visién and several newspapers in Latin America. At present he is 
attending Georgetown University’s School of Foreign Service. 


fr Kevan on Tape” comes from the pen 


One of the guest participants from the Pan American Union at a 
unique meeting on the campus of the New Jersey state university 
was Davip Hert, chief of the PAU section of educational inter- 
change, who writes about it in “Rutgers Launches a Student 
Movement.” An educator himself, Dr. Heft was born in New York 
City forty-four years ago. After winning his bachelor’s degree at 
City College in 1928, he taught there and studied for his master’s 
in French literature at New York University. In 1931, the Société 
des Professeurs Francais en Amérique named him its laureate, 
enabling him to attend the Sorbonne. Upon his return from Paris, 
Dr. Heft continued to teach French literature at CCNY, and 
earned his Ph.D. at NYU. In 1943 he joined the Office of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs in Washington, and later 
worked for the Institute of Inter-American Affairs as director of 
the education division's training program. In 1949, he came to the 
Pan American Union, where he is engaged in the successful 
expansion of scholarship possibilities for exchange of U.S. and 
Latin American students. 


The Organization of American States is made up of 21 American nations—Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, E] Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the 


United States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 
United States is Assistant Secretary General. 


Dr. Alberto Lleras Camargo of Colombia is Secretary General; 


Dr. William Manger of the 


The work of the Organization of American States is carried out by the Inter-American Conference, which meets every five years 
in a different American capital; the Meetings of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs, which can be called by any State to study 


problems of a political nature, or when the peace and security of the continent are affected by a situation to which the Rio Treaty 
of Reciprocal Assistance is applicable; and the Specialized Conferences on technical aspects of cooperation. The permanent body 
representing the governments of the hemisphere is the Council of the Organization of American States, which meets in Washington 
at the Pan American Union building. This Council, composed of a representative from each of the 21 American States, has three 
technical organs—the Inter-American Economic and Social Council, the Inter-American Council of Jurists, and the Inter-American 
Cultural Council. 

The Pan American Union not only acts as General Secretariat of the Organization, but also carries out many projects of 
international cooperation in the juridical, economic, social, and cultural fields within the spheres of the respective Councils. The 
General Secretariat helps in preparations for the Inter-American Conferences, acts as custodian of their documents and archives, serves 
as depository of instruments of ratification of inter-American agreements, and reports to the Council on the activities of the Organiza- 
tion. Besides Americas, a monthly magazine on inter-American affairs, the Pan American Union also publishes the Annals of the 
Organization of American States, an official quarterly which records the documents of the Inter-American Conferences, the Meetings of 
Consultation, Council, and the other agencies of the organization. 
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WHILE PAT Americanism,” “‘inter- 
American solidarity,” and “continental understanding” 
may be accurate enough in describing relations among 
the American nations, they hardly convey the struggle 
that goes on behind the scenes to maintain this state of 
harmony. Some of our worst neighborhood quarrels arise 
over the exchange of goods. An importer claims an 
exporter in another country is delivering a product that 
does not come up to contract specifications; the exporter 
denies it; a heated exchange of letters ensues; tempers 
rise to fever pitch until the long-standing and profitable 
business relationship falls apart, leaving in its wake 
ill will and deep distrust on both sides. These trade dis- 
putes, if allowed to continue unchecked, could go far 
_toward wrecking the whole inter-American system. So 
businessmen have worked hard to find a way to settle 
them with a minimum of time and expense. Their 

' answer is the Inter-American Commercial Arbitration 

Commission. 

A non-profit organization to promote harmonious rela- 
tions among Western Hemisphere businessmen, the Com- 
mission was formed at the request of the Pan American 
Union Governing Board (now the OAS Council). Al- 
though its headquarters are at Rockefeller Center in 
New York City, it also operates through a national 
committee in each Latin American country. It is financed 
chiefly through annual membership contributions solicited 


RADING FAI 


Businessmen find effective way to resolve 


pee their international disagreements 


practices of arbitration. The fees paid by the parties at 
the outset of arbitration provide a second source of funds, 
but these cover few of the administrative costs and are 
fairly small in relation to the amount of money in 
dispute—roughly one and a half per cent. 

Under Commission rules, parties may submit disputes 
to arbitration under this clause in a contract: 


Any controversy or claim arising out of or relating to 
this contract or the breach thereof, shall be settled by 
arbitration, in accordance with the Rules of the Inter- 
American Commercial Arbitration Commission. This 
agreement shall be enforceable and judgment upon any 
award rendered by all or a majority of the arbitrators 
may be entered in any court having jurisdiction. The 
or wherever jurisdiction may be obtained over the parties. 


If the contract does not include this clause, the disputants. 
can sign what is called a “submission agreement,” 
stipulating that the parties concerned agree to submit 
their existing controversy to the Commission. 

Let’s take an actual case to see how arbitration works 
in practice. In December 1949 a 174-drum shipment of 
phosphate soda worth $10,795.65 was sent to Uruguay 
from the United States. Early in 1950, the importer com- 
plained to his supplier that the soda was inferior and 
therefore useless. The exporter promptly replied that he 
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after the end of the hearing. The 


was sure sie phosphate i fully conformed to the terms 
of the contract. Accusing letters streamed back and forth 
until by 1951 each disputant was not only sticking to 
his original position but bringing in additional claims 
calculated to prove the bad faith of the other party. By 
the middle of the year, they had decided to cut off their 
long-standing and profitable business arrangement al- 
together when a friend of the Uruguayan’s on the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce in Montevideo suggested the 
Inter-American Commercial Arbitration Commission. 
First both parties signed a submission agreement, 
setting forth the nature of the dispute and the remedy 
(Had their contract contained the arbitration 
clause, the Uruguayan would have filed a “demand for 
arbitration” with the U.S. exporter, consisting of a 
formal notice outlining the issues in question and the 
remedy he sought.) A copy was sent to the Commission. 
Upon receipt of $157.96 from each disputant, represent- 
ing one and a half per cent of the total value of the soda 
shipment, the Commission sent them an identical list of 
arbitrators. This bore the names of men familiar not 
only with the phosphate-soda business but also with 
credit conditions and general practices in United States- 
Uruguayan trade. Each disputant was asked to cross out 
the names of men he preferred n¢ e, 


sought. 


guayan—is, of course, final and binding on both parties 

Both the Uruguayan and the North American con- 
sidered the outcome equitable, and were so delighted 
with the speed of the arbitration machinery that both 
wrote gratifying letters expressing their appreciation and 
assuring the Commission that they are once again enjoy- 
ing a friendly and profitable relationship. This is only 
one of the nineteen hundred cases the Commission has 
settled since it was first set up. 

Consider the advantages of such a method: both parties 
receive the benefit of impartial judgment by arbitrators 
versed in international trade matters, particularly con- 
cerning the product in question; the cost is low; and 
little time is lost. Furthermore, the hearings are private, 
for no one not directly interested in the case is admitted. 

If both parties agree, the rules also provide that an 
arbitration can be held simply by submitting all proofs 
and documents by mail to the arbitrators. The disputants 
have full opportunity to reply in writing to each other's 
statements, and when all are assembled, the arbitrators 
base their findings on the documents and arguments 
submitted. 

In another case recently settled, a Colombian exporter 
filed a demand for arbitration against an importer in the 


States, charg at in paying i the U.S 


Panel set up by Inter-American Commercial Arbitration Commission irons out a bitter trade dispute 


leaving as many names as possible. When the list was 
three men acceptable to 
both sides were appointed to inspect the soda and render 
a full award (depending on the amount involved, one or 
three men are agreed upon by both parties). The panel 


returned to the Commission, 


of arbitrators, in turn, selected July 18, 1951, as a hearing 
date on which both sides presented their arguments, and 
the result was announced within the required thirty days 
arbitrators’ award— 
namely, damages of seven thousand dollars to the Uru- 


firm had made an unjustifiable deduction from the 
freight charge on eighteen hundred bags of bones. At 
the hearing, the arbitrator discovered that the whole 
matter hinged on whether the bones were shipped whole 
or crushed, for the steamship company charged ac- 
cordingly. To complicate matters, the arbitrator found 
when he examined samples that the bones were not 
uniformly whole or crushed, but were a mixture. How- 
ever, he decided that enough were crushed to warrant 
the full rate charged and rendered an award in favor of 
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the exporter. The total cost to each side was _— 
dollars—based on the amount of the disputed freight 
bill—and the award was handed down within two months 
after the formal notice of arbitration was sent out from 
Colombia. 

The Commission’s history goes back to a 1915 resolu- 
tion adopted at the Pan American Financial Conference 
in Washington, D.C., endorsing the application of the 
principle of arbitration to the Western Hemisphere 
through an organized system. Subsequently, the Chamber 


Businessmen can contact Commission through loc ber of 
commerce, whose members also may serve on arbitration panels 
of Commerce of the United States and various Latin 
American commercial organizations entered into arbitra- 
tion agreements, but no over-all procedure was put into 
effect. There matters stood until 1931. Then the Fourth 
Pan American Commercial Conference, meeting in Wash- 
ington, requested the Pan American Union to investigate 
the possibility of adopting a comprehensive system of 
arbitration. Out from the PAU went a questionnaire to 
government officials, lawyers, private traders and firms 
all over the Hemisphere requesting information as to 
existing laws and arbitration practices in the various 
countries. The findings were embodied in a report to the 
Seventh International Conference of American States at 
Montevideo, Uruguay, in 1933. The report showed that 
several Latin American countries were already using 
some system of arbitration, generally based on the 
Spanish version of the Code Napoléon rather than on 
English common law as in the United States. Although 
the two systems are vastly different, the report concluded 
that the variations could be reconciled, that there were 
in fact many points of agreement, and that, above all, 
there was a widespread desire for a uniform system to 
which all the Latin American republics could appeal. 

The Seventh International Conference authorized the 
Pan American Union to put such a system into effect. 
So in April 1934, at the Governing Board’s request, the 
American Arbitration Association and the Council on 
Inter-American Relations (which was later dissolved) 
jointly developed plans for a new experiment—the Inter- 
American Commercial Arbitration Commission. 

Much of the success of arbitration stems from the 
efforts of Commission members in Latin America. Men 


like Dr. of the Bank of Vene- 
zuela and chairman of his country’s committee; Dr. i) 
Roberto Casas Alatriste, chairman of the Commission's — 
Mexican committee; and Eduardo Puig Arosemena, presi-_ 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce in Guayaquil, Ecuador. 


possible. 

From time to time someone from the Commission in 
New York tours Latin America to recruit new members — ; 
among the leading businessmen of each country and— i 
mobilize their support in spreading the practice of 
arbitration. These men serve without compensation on a 
part-time basis and devote much of their spare time to 
furthering the work of the Commission. One way they do 
this is by sending nominations for the panels of arbitra- 


From the time these Nicaraguan 
mahogany logs become part of 
international business deal, all 

sorts of complications can arise 


Bones of contention may involve 


anything from shipments of 
phosphate soda to alligator hides 


tors in their respective countries to the central office in 
New York. Panel members are the leading commercial 
and professional men of Latin American countries, 
selected for their knowledge of inter-American trade and 
of some specific product or type of business. They, too, 
generously offer their services without remuneration. 
Usually, they are not called upon to serve more than 
once or twice during the year, since the number of panel 
members in each country is quite large. : 
Distance between the parties in a dispute presents no — 
obstacle, for an arbitration can be held wherever the 
parties designate. the committee 
Guatemala, Dr. ‘ 


Cooperating with them are the various chambers of 
commerce and consulates general, which are naturally 
interested in resolving trade difficulties as quickly as | oe 
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In spring and autumn, Porto Alegre, capital of Brazil’s Rio Grande do Sul State, is a lovely woman; in summer and winter, a ruffian male 
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Erico Verissimo 


Tue Portucurse Lancuace, which has no neuter gender, 
has a habit of imparting a sex not only to people and 
animals but to all things, Whether concrete or abstract. 
Though at first this may seem merely an aberration or 
an uncalled-for complication, it may very well be a 
significant consequence of our individualistic and roman- 
tic nature; for we are always anxious to lend a soul to 
the inanimate to satisfy our emotional temperament. 

The first thing I try to find out when I arrive in an 
unknown town is its gender. Chicago seemed to me a 
masculine metropolis—a sound businessman in a soot- 
smudged shirt. New Orleans. on the other hand, looked 
like a languid brunette with light-colored eyes, a Creole 
surrounded by a magnolia- end pecan-scented atmosphere. 
Rio de Janeiro has its feminine charms too, as has 
Salvador in Bahia. Sao Paulo, again, with its aggressive 
and all-embracing activity, is decidedly masculine. 

Many times | have wondered about the sex of the 
town I live in without ever reaching a definite con- 
clusion. For, like that fantastic character of Virginia 
Woolf's that changed sex throughout the centuries, the 


capital of Rio Grande do Sul State sometimes looks 
sweetly feminine to me, sometimes rough like a man. 

At this writing (it is April, and autumn has been 
tinting the air, the houses, the trees, and the people 
with mauve and gold), Porto Alegre appears like a 
beautiful, serene woman just turned thirty. Last summer. 
however, | sensed a manly coarseness, rudeness in fact. 
and | know that when winter comes the city will become 
a man again, a harsh, cold fellow, wrapped a gray 
poncho like those of the gadchos. Yet this will not pre- 
vent its turning feminine—a capricious, unpredictable. 
passionate girl—when unruly spring returns, with its 
irritating winds, unexpected showers, and alternating 
light and shadow. 

For foreign tourists, Porto Alegre practically does not 
exist on the map of Brazil. They come through by plane 
on their way from Europe or the United States en route 
to Buenos Aires or Rio. The world has grown used to 
hearing about the wonders of beautiful Rio—its tropical 
grace, its blend of jungle and metropolis, its mountains, 
bay, and beaches; its carnival; its amiable philosophy of 
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life. Not so long ago, Time magazine carried a profusely 
illustrated article on Sao Paulo, perhaps the most amaz- 
ing boom city of the modern world. Salvador became 
famous for its churches, historic landmarks, religious 
rites, and Afro-Brazilian cuisine. Belo Horizonte offers 
the tourist not only the charm of a planned state capital, 
but also the added virtue of being close to historic towns 
where Aleijadinho (“The Little Cripple”) left his ad- 
mirable statues and churches. In Recife, “the Brazilian 
Venice,” according to an old cliché, the visitor stumbles 
constantly upon landmarks laden with history and 
tradition. 

Porto Alegre cannot boast the cosmopolitan and in- 
dustrial importance of Sao Paulo, the colonial art 
treasures of Minas Gerais, the natural beauty of Rio, or 
the exotic flavor of Salvador. What are its typical or 
noteworthy aspects, then? What other city can it be 
compared with? What are its streets, its customs, its 
people, like? 

To start with, we must remember that when Salvador 
and Rio de Janeiro were already nearly two centuries 
old, melancholy Indians in search of game and fish were 
still roaming the valleys, hills, and meadows where Porto 
Alegre now lies. Where skyscrapers stand today there 
were only the straw huts of the Tape-minuano Indians 
in the first half of the eighteenth century. 

Toward the middle of that century, however, when 
life was getting too hard for the people of the Azores, 
King Joao of Portugal suggested they transfer to southern 
Brazil at the expense of the Royal Treasury ; ; there, each 
couple would receive “a rifle, two hoes, an axe, an adze, 
a hammer, a machete, two knives, two pairs of shears, . . . 
two bushels of seeds, two cows, and a mare.” 

Many Azorean couples accepted the King’s invitation 
and set sail for the overseas colony. The trip was long 
and hard, and Death, like a stowaway, haunted the ships 
throughout the dramatic journey. Rare was the day when 
a corpse was not thrown overboard. Scurvy, the terrible 


of West Africa, had hold 
aboard ship, and many Azoreans shook with delirium 
and burned with fever. ie 

On arrival at what was then the province of Sao ae ‘ 
many of the survivors settled in Rio Grande (now Rio ae 
Grande do Sul State), where there was a military post. — 
Others, not wanting to live under a military regime, — 
decided to go up the big Duck Lake (Lagoa dos Patos) 
to settle at a place called Capela Grande (“Big Chapel”) 
According to legend, from the top of a hill near Capela 
Grande the Azoreans could see Guaiba Lake, fed by five == 
rivers that resembled the fingers of a hand. When they 
came back down 7 would invariably say “Vi a mao aah * 
(“I saw the hand”). This is why Capela Grande ended ns 
up with its aie name, Viamao. The Azorean com- : 
munity built a port on the so-called Guaiba River— 
actually a lake—and named it Porto dos Casais (“Port 
of the Couples”), which grew into Porto Alegre (“Happy 
Port”). 

Situated on a series of hills and valleys on the banks 
of the Guaiba, with its business center jutting out into 
the water on a sort of promontory, the city of Porto 
Alegre has been compared to a wide variety of places. 
Approaching it from a distance, a Turk exclaimed: 
“Istanbul!” A U.S. businessman assured me that it looks 
amazingly like Seattle, Washington. A motorist from 
London viewing the rolling, soft-green hills that sur- 
round Porto Alegre was touched because they reminded 
him of rural England. As for me, I’m perfectly willing 
to swear that, seen from the Morro do Menino Deus 
(Christ Child Hill), my city is like San Francisco seen 
from the Golden Gate. 

The tourist may feel that our landscape lacks the 
imposing quality of Rio’s Guanabara Bay. But are we 
to blame if God decided to make Rio de Janeiro an oil 
painting, done in rich, bright colors, and Porto Alegre 
just a watercolor? I must confess, though, that I like 
watercolor better than oil and, compared to Rio’s color- 
postcard beauty, | much prefer ours, less exuberant and 
spectacular but richer in nuances—the kind that doesn’t 
overwhelm you, but is rather like a companion with 
whom you are in lyrical agreement most of the time. 

When you arrive in Porto Alegre by sea, scarcely have 
you left the boat before you find yourself in the heart 
of the city, for the main street is only two blocks from 
the pier. The tourist will soon reach a square, exactly 
like a thousand other squares in cities throughout Brazil | 
and not very different from yet another thousand in 
Spanish American towns. There it is, right in the center: _ 
the statue of the local hero on horseback—a general, 
naturally. (We mustn’t forget that Porto Alegre is the 
capital of the gaicho land, which was for many years 
the battlefield, so to speak, of Brazilian wars against the 
River Plate nations and Paraguay, as well as the se ene 
of most of the country’s fiercest and bloodiest revolu- 
tions.) There they are around the square—the mo 
houses, where Hollywood films are preferred; yes, and 
lottery-ticket shops, a club, a hotel, and restaurants and 
cafés where men of all ages linger, sipping their celtcinho 
and talking idly for hours on end. : 


Curiously contrasting architecture on 
Avenida Borges de Medeiros is typical 
of Porto Alegre 
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Travelers will notice “that move at a pace 
somewhere between the typical slowness of Latin Ameri- 
cans and the “Yankee” haste of the paulistas. Porto- 
alegrenses are neither too fast nor too slow. In this, as in 
other things, we shall see that Porto Alegre is strictly 
middle-of-the-road. We could also say it is Brazil’s most 
“middle-class” state capital. 

So far, the visitor has seen no buildings that enable 
him to determine the predominating influence on local 
architecture—whether Greek, Roman, Iberian, Chinese, 
Scandinavian, or what. For the buildings around this 
square seem to him uncharacteristic and in such poor 
taste that no local pride can possibly deny it. Over there 
is a house with something of rococo, farther down another 
with traces of baroque, next to a third one which is 


Besides meaning cowboys, gaichos is the name Brazil uses for all — = 24 
the residents of Rio Grande do Sul 


If the tourist is a nature-lover, his attention will soon 
be drawn to a tree about sixty-six feet high, with a 
silver-gray trunk and spreading branches that make it 
look like a tall, elegant champagne glass. A sign— 
courtesy of the city government—tells the visitor it is a 
species popularly known by the musical name guapuruvi. 
Slightly puzzled, the tourist will note that shiny, green 
tropical palms grow only a few feet from dark pine trees, 
suggestive of northern climes. (We cannot remind our- 
selves too often that Porto Alegre is in the temperate 
zone.) We also have acacias around here, of the most 
varied types—with both yellow and red blossoms. 


Lately becoming known to public is wine from nearby Caxias where 
workers dress in costume, hold frequent celebrations 
unmistakably colonial. Predominating in these four blocks 
surrounding Senador Floréncio Square are the houses 
built during the acme of the art-nouveau influence. 
Horrors! Those domes, those robust women with curving 
hips straddled on the moldings! And the athletic, half- 
naked gentlemen supporting balconies, pediments, and 
porticos on their muscular shoulders! Ouch! Look at the 
facade over there on the corner. What kind of ginger- 
bread is that? 

People are passing by. The visitor (let’s suppose he 
doesn’t speak the native tongue) is perplexed, not know- 
ing what to think or where to go. That’s where I come in. 
I approach him, tell him my name, and offer to be his 
guide. He accepts, half skeptical, half thankful. I take 
him by the arm and drag him over to one of the most 
curious streets I have ever seen. Officially, it is named 
after a very prominent family in Brazilian history—the 
Andradas—but people still call it by the old name, Rua 
da Praia (Beach Street). It is three o’clock in the after- 
noon, and for at least five blocks the sidewalks are 
completely jammec with people moving back and forth 
like busy ants. The middle of the street is also packed 
with people. The tourist wants to know if this is a 
national holiday. No, I answer, it’s just an ordinary day. 
My companion shows amazement at so many idle people 

: (Continued on page 42) 


Porto Alegre is one of 
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The “English Bone 
Man,” hero of Benito 
Lynch’s masterpiece, 
as interpreted on 
book jacket 


¥ 


\ MAN bles, and his very death makes him live again in 
our memories. They tell me that Benito Lynch has passed 
away. But wasn’t he already dead? It has been so long 
since | read his books. He was not dead, but almost, for 
oblivion is partial death. And because he is now really 
dead, Lynch appears to me as a phantom of memory. 
It happened in La Plata. Was I fourteen or fifteen? I 
used to go to a friend’s house after lunch, and sitting at 
the window in his front hall I felt like the master of 


Calle 55. Even for inanimate objects it was siesta time. 


Not a sound was heard. Not a soul was in sight. And 


_ there we were, my friend and I, gazing in silence at the 


empty street. Suddenly a tall, thin, angular man with a 
brisk step appeared at the corner of Fifty-fifth and 
Thirteenth. 

“Who's that?” I asked, indignant that someone was 
coming to snatch possession of our solitary street. 

“Why, that’s Benito Lynch,” said my friend. 

senito Lynch? I was wide-eyed. Benito Lynch! 

In the Colegio Nacional the grammar and composition 
teacher had spoken of his Los Caranchos de la Florida 
(The Vultures of La Florida Ranch) as one of our 
greatest novels. | had had the book in my hands. From 
time to time I had read stories signed “Benito Lynch” in 
La Nacién. And someone who had existed only on paper 
was now changed before my eyes into a man of flesh and 


_ blood walking along the sidewalk and casting a shadow 


on the ground like ordinary mortals. I got yssed 
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the street in order to pass him and get a » closer look. He 
had black hair; a jutting forehead; a wide, large-boned 
face; sunken cheeks; a nose like a young eagle’s; dark 
and penetrating eyes; the firmly closed mouth of a taci- 
turn man; ears like the handles of a jar. My spying 
maneuver was so clumsy that he thought I was going to 
ask him for something (a cigarette, perhaps); he slowed 
down and gave me an annoyed glance, as if to say “What 
do you want?” | looked down, intimidated, walked on 
for a few feet, then turned to look at him from behind. 
He was the first writer I had ever seen. 

Years later | myself became a writer and made the 
acquaintance of all the Argentine novelists and poets, 
from Leopoldo Lugones down. But I never saw Lynch 
again. He was seldom seen by anyone. When I inquired 
about him, surprised not to find him at any of the literary 
gatherings, | was told he was a solitary man, disdainful 
of fame, indifferent to his colleagues, without vanity. 

Many are curious to know what British background 
lies behind the name Lynch. It so happens that during 


the nineteenth century the Argentine scene—landscapes, 
people, customs—was best described by English travelers. 
They were severe judges of what they saw, but they 
looked with understanding and wrote with nostalgia. In a 
way they were the creators of Argentine literature. I am 
not alone in this opinion. “The genuine reflection of 
Argentina that is missing in the typical Argentine works 
is found in those of the English travelers,” Ezequiel 
Martinez Estrada has said. A place of honor in any list 
of those who revealed Argentina, if not in a history of 
Argentine literature, goes to Darwin, Andrews, Head, 
Gillespie, Robertson, Miller, Burton, Proctor, King, Hall, 
MacCann, Beck-Bernard, Cunninghame Graham. . . . And 
above all, to the inimitable William Henry Hudson, a 
son of Yankees. 

Does Lynch belong in this list of writers with English 


names? No. Benito Lynch did not observe the country 


with the objectivity of a traveler, nor did he recall it 
from a distance like Hudson. He was the son, grandson, 
great-grandson, and great-great-grandson of Argentines. 
Left in the country by an Irishman, the name was cured in 
the sun and became Argentine. One need only compare 
the picture of Englishmen in Argentina painted by Hudson 
in Far Away and Long Ago with Lynch’s caricature of 
them in El Inglés de los Giiesos (The English Bone Man) 
or in Plata Dorada (Gilded Silver). Hudson saw the 
Englishmen from his English home. Lynch, on the con- 
trary, looked at them with Argentine eyes. We must not 
be deceived by the surname. Lynch is closer to Hernandez 
than to Hudson. 

With a grave face and an indignant voice, José Hernan- 
dez came to tell us that the men of the city were persecut- 
ing, tormenting, and exterminating the gaucho. His poem 
Martin Fierro was a protest. But it came too late; when 
it appeared (1872-79), the gaucho was already disappear- 


ing as a social force. However, in closing a cycle of 


gaucho literature (including works by the Uruguayan 
Bartolomé Hidalgo and the Argentines Hilario Ascasubi 
and Estanislao del Campo), Martin Fierro opened another 
in which the gaucho, dead in the world of reality, would 
survive as an idealized figure. A sorrowful procession of 
mistreated gauchos entered the novels, dramas, and 
poetry of the Rio de la Plata region—rhetorical gauchos, 
vague imitations, shadows of the powerful Martin Fierro. — 
Take those of Eduardo Gutiérrez, Martiniano 
mon, Rafael Obligado, Fray Mocho, Yamandi Rodriguez, — 
for example. 
But there was another, more original current in River | 
Plate literature, centering, not on the extinct gaucho, a. 
on his descendants; on the transformation of the gaucho 
into a farmer, a day laborer, a long-suffering, industrious 
man, tamed by the fenced-in field. It was a repetition of © 
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the realism of Hernandez; what had changed was reality. 
The new novelists of the countryside were Roberto Payré, 
Enrique Larreta, Carlos Reyles, Ricardo Giiiraldes, 
Eduardo Acevedo Diaz, hijo, Enrique Amorim. And, 
last but not least, Benito Lynch. 

Lynch was born in Buenos Aires in 1885, but his 
family moved to the country when he was two. Thus his 
earliest memories were of rural life. From the time he 
was ten he lived in La Plata, capital of the province 
of Buenos Aires, but frequent and extended visits to his 
relatives’ hacienda gave his life the broad horizons of 
the pampas. There is little to say about his external life. 


He did not even finish secondary school. The honorary 
doctorate conferred on him by the National University of 
La Plata was a recognition of his work as a novelist, 
not of advanced studies. He held no public office and 
accepted no position other than writing for the news- 
paper El Dia of La Plata. To him the city was a club 
where one takes it easy among frivolous friends, not a 
Bohemian café where writers gather, much less an 
academy of scholars. He was a reserved, skeptical bache- 
lor. The story of his life, then, is that of his books. 

It was evident even in his first novel, Plata Dorada 
(1909), that his talent was better adapted to the country 
than to the city. When the scene changed from urban 
to rural, the characters came alive. The defects of this 
novel cannot be attributed solely to his inexperience, 
for Las Mal Calladas (The Wrongly Silent), which is 
also interwoven by city streets, was no more of a success, 
although written in his mature years. The explanation is 
simply that Lynch had the touch of a rural novelist. 

His real debut av a man of letters came with Lys Caran- 
chos de la Florida (1916), a story of violent loves and 
hatreds. (The vultures of the title are the wealthy owner 
of La Florida Ranch and his European-educated son, 
in love with the same girl; in the end the son kills his 
father and is in turn stabbed by the overseer.) The work 
disclosed an outstanding talent; Argentina had not seen 


such an intense, unadorned, and tragic work since 
Eugenio Cambaceres’ Sin Rumbo (Without Destination). 

Raquela (1918) showed that Lynch could also be a 
humorist. Some day the style problems presented by that 
work should be analyzed. The hero Marcelo, a young 
writer, disguises himself as a day laborer, fools everyone, 
and even makes love to the lady who owns the plantation, 
talking to her in the words of a gaucho. 

After La Evasion (1922) and Las Mal Calladas (1923), 
Lynch wrote .his masterpiece—El Inglés de los Ciiesos 
(1924). The plot centers on an English anthropologist 
who comes to the pampa to excavate Indian bones. He 
lives in the hut of a humble laborer, and the laborer’s 
daughter, Balbina, falls in love with him. For a while 
it looks as though the Englishman were also going to 
fall in love, but once his investigations are finished, the 
gentlemanly, kindly, cold, and egotistical Mr. Gray says 
goodbye and departs. The girl hangs herself. But this 
sketchy resumé does not do justice to the novel’s com- 
plexity. Local color, customs, earthy speech, and a skillful 
combination of circumstances and incidents are all used 
to paint a delicate picture of awakening love. 

In the next two novels—El Antojo de la Patrona (The 
Whim of the Lady Employer), Palo Verde (Green Tree) 


(Continued on page 31) 
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Learning a language the institute way—with earphones and tape recordings 


Alvaro Pérez 
A FEW WEEKS AGO one of the classrooms at the University 
of Puerto Rico in Rio Piedras took on a different air. 
The regular students had been replaced by twenty farmers 
and laborers, who were there for an unprecedented ex- 
periment. A professor from Georgetown University in 
Washington, D.C., began to distribute earphones, micro- 
phones, recording tape. With this unfamiliar electrical 
apparatus the students were about to listen to themselves 
and learn English without books or paper. 

From the start, the idea captured their imagination. 
Soon the entire class was following the lessons eagerly, 
noting mistakes as well as progress, and begging the 
professor to continue teaching on the island. 

The experiment was such an unqualified success that 
the university adopted the new system. Now two thousand 
students are enrolled in the courses, which are of special 
value to islanders emigrating to the United States (see 


“The Tropics in New York,” page 32). 


“The Puerto Rican experiment.” according to Pro- 
fessor Léon Dostert. who conducted it, “demonstrated the 
tremendous possibilities of the new audio-visual system 
for mass education. On the island we proved that the 
same system now used for teaching spoken languages 
could also be effectively applied to teaching people to 
read.” 

A short, restless Frenchman of about forty-five, with 
intense eyes and enormous energy, Professor Dostert’s 
enthusiasm for the method is unshakable. “Today,” he 
says, “the electronic recording systems are to the spoken 
word what the printing press has been to the written one.” 

In his campaign to spread the system, Professor Dos- 
tert considers one of his major achievements the founding 
of the unique Institute of Languages and Linguistics at 
Georgetown University, the first school to apply electronic 


apparatus to language teaching. The Institute, the only 
one of its kind in the world, occupies three adjoining 
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“The | ons’ is sii A large house appears o on ee 
screen. The recorded voice , continues: “The big house 
is white. . . .” The pupil perceives on the screen and 
through the earphones the notion of house, size, color, 
verb. Soon, on the lower section of the screen, he begins 
to see the first letters of his new language. 

Once the basic sounds are mastered, the student strives 
to perfect his accent, to achieve the exact tone and 
modulation. Professor Dostert and his assistants use 
colors to indicate pronunciation, projecting the syllable 
on which the accent falls in the deepest shade of a given 
color. After the ear and tongue have been properly 
trained, the eye begins an intensive apprenticeship. The 
tape recordings are combined with phonetic symbols, 
colors, and eventually with books. Finally comes a period 
of systematic discussion and writing. 

Only after about three months of apprenticeship for 
the ear do the students come in contact with books and 
begin grammar, reading, conversation, Advanced students 
receive half-filled tapes and can record their own voices 
in the free space. Then they can listen to the instructor's 
voice and their own, one after the other, making the 


necessary comparisons and corrections. 


Like Georgetown’s Foreign Service School—which 


\ ever since World War I has been training incipient 
te diplomats and turning out new blood for the export- 
import business, maritime industries, and other «inter- 
] national activities—the Institute grew out of the need 


for the United States to understand the people of other 
countries. North Americans have always been accustomed 
to speaking English abroad, and—thanks to the efforts 

Wired for sound, students absorb foreign of travel agencies, air lines, steamship companies, and 
big cosmopolitan hotels—they get along without much 

trouble. Indeed, Latin American governments used to 


tongues at Georgetown University’s 
Once stately private mes, insti iW 


Vassachusetts Avenue now reso 


Institute of Languages and Linguistics 


private homes on Massachusetts Avenue, with elegant 
reception rooms converted into intricate laboratories and 
beehives of study. There each student, isolated from his 
fellows and equipped with microphones, earphones, and 
tape recordings, immerses himself in the language he is 
studying. He listens to himself, corrects himself, plays 
back the same phrase hundreds of times, repeats, repeats, 
till he is worn out and reaches a point of saturati 
Saturation is the basis of the system—total and compl 
absorption in the strange tongue until it is mastered 
The scientific process works on human faculties in 

remarkable way. Students average six hours a week 
class and generally spend from nine to twelve in the 
laboratory, to which they always have free access. When 
a pupil has familiarized himself with the voice on the 
tape recording, the audio-visual techniques begin. TI 
student hears the instructor's voice and sees the descril 
object on the screen. 
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national conferences to be able to express themselves in 
English. In World War II, both allies and enemies were 
forced to speak English, for the United States carried 
on the war and negotiated the peace in its own language. 
True, the U.S. Army saw to it that its troops knew the 
key phrases they needed in their particular theater of 
operations, but that was a very superficial effort. 

After the war, when the United States had achieved 
new international prominence, North Americans found 
themselves facing a complex world that failed to under- 
stand them because many people did not know English. 
A generation destined to speak with the world lacked 
the preparation for doing so. 

Professor Dostert, who was commissioned a colonel 
and served as interpreter for SHAEF, first in London 
and later in Algeria and Normandy, says that with top 
U.S. officers knowing only English, the lack of direct 
communication occasionally led to serious misunder- 
standings. “I remember,” the professor told me, “a con- 
ference between Generals Eisenhower and Smith and 
Generals Giraud and De Gaulle, at which I served as 
interpreter. The leadership of the troops that would land 
in France was under discussion. A delicate point was 
reached. The generals voiced arguments almost impossible 
In unique library are readings in tongues ranging from Finnish to to translate without causing a clash. And they lost 
Tagalog, recorded on tape patience. | tried to soften the statements, but it was no 
use. The French generals left the room, and the incident— 
which I am sure could have been avoided if the officers 
had spoken a common language—had important strategic 
consequences.” 

The Institute stemmed from Colonel Dostert’s experi- 
ences during the war and in the subsequent peace negotia- 
tions. The idea was actually born during a conference 
between Dostert and Father Edmund A. Walsh, ‘director 
of Georgetown University’s Foreign Service School, in a 
barren room of the half-destroyed Nuremberg Grand 
Hotel. Before joining the army, Dostert had taught at the 
university, beginning as a teacher of French in 1926 and 
later becoming director of the department of languages. 
The two men were in Nuremberg for the war-crimes 
trials, which presented a complex interpreting problem. 

“The whole complicated process,” Professor Dostert 
told us, “had to be carried on in four languages: English, 
French, Russian, and German. Father Walsh had gone to 
Europe as an advisor to Justice Robert Jackson of the 
Supreme Court. Justice Jackson and the judges repre- 
senting Great Britain, France, and Russia all insisted on 
conducting the prosecution in their own languages, while 
the defendants could express themselves only in German. 
It looked like an insoluble problem. The tedious process 
of translating each sentence three times was unbearable. 
The complicated legal statements were difficult to under- 
stand in any language. I suggested that a system of 
simultaneous interpretation be tried, using microphones 
and earphones. 

“Some years before, International Business Machines 
Corporation had turned out the first apparatus for 
simultaneous interpretation, which was patented under 
the name ‘Filene-Finlay System.’ Edward Filene, father 


Institute founder Professor Léon Dostert discovered need for 
unsnarling language complications during World War Il 
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IBM consulted me as a teacher of languages. It agreed 
to put its laboratory’s technical facilities at the service 
of the new experiment. 

“All the translators at Nuremberg opposed the experi- 
ment on the grounds that no one could listen to one 
language and speak in another at the same time. Perhaps 
some of them were even a bit jealous of their jobs, 
which permitted them to make long and flowery speeches. 
But after considerable effort, we managed to assemble 
some rudimentary apparatus and a group of interpreters. 
One day the electricity failed, and the spectacular trial 
had to be suspended because neither victors nor van- 
quished wanted to go back to the old consecutive method 
of interpreting. It was the simultaneous system, used at 
all the sessions, that gave us the idea of a new way to 
teach languages.” 

On his return from Nuremberg, Professor Dostert was 
called on to help organize a simultaneous interpreting 
system for the Uniied Nations. At first only one unit 
was installed, on a tentative basis, but the system’s 
effectiveness was soon demonstrated, and in 1947 the 
UN adopted it for all its activities. 

Meanwhile, Professor Dostert had not forgotten | his 
conference with Father Walsh at the Grand Hotel. Once 
back in Washington, he introduced microphones, electric 
recordings, and earphones in his regular language classes. 
And he worked out definite plans for creating the Insti- 
tute. “After the war,” he said, “linguistic demobilization 
accompanied the military one. The difficulties encountered 
during the conflict were forgotten, and the few army 
units that had bothered to teach languages abandoned 
the effort. The veterans returned to their universities, 
which for the most part did not offer adequate language 
programs.” 

The courses established by the army and navy were 
emergency measures. Almost all were terminated except 
those of the Army Language School at Monterey, Cali- 
fornia, where the wartime systems are still employed. 
In the rest of the country only three or four universities 
have continued intensive methods of teaching foreign 
languages. 

In May 1949 Professor Dostert began laying the 
groundwork for the Institute; it opened its doors the 
following September with a staff of instructors in twenty 
different languages. The first year there were 120 students 
when classes began and 170 when they ended; the next 
year opened with 150 and closed with 310. This year 
five hundred students from fourteen countries are learn- 
ing thirty-two languages, including such exotic tongues 
as Tagalog, Pashto, Sanskrit, and Hindi. 

The Institute also teaches English to foreigners and 
is currently carrying out a student-exchange program 
under which advanced U.S. students study abroad dur- 
ing their final year, and foreign students who have 
distinguished themselves in the study of English receive 
scholarships to Georgetown. These scholarships are 
offered annually by Georgetown University to one stu- 
dent from each Latin American nation, who is usually 
(Continued on page 44) 


of the idea, worked hard to 


Students listen to voice on tape, repeat, listen, repeat, until new 
language sinks in 


Visitor (left) learns about electronic equipment from Father 
Edmund A. Walsh, director of Georgetown’s Foreign Service 
School ; Professor Dosters; and Russian poatemer V ledimir Gsouski 
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Nineteenth-century sketch of 
Puerto Plata on the north coast —— 
of Hispaniola 


Migration 


in early nineteenth century net ee Modern descendants of free Negroes who emigrated {rom the 


- United States to the Dominican Republic around 1825 


Guillermo Cabrera Leiva 


AMONG THE LEAST-REMEMBERED é€pisodes in American 

history is the migration of Negroes from the United made himself master of the whole island. This action — 

States to Santo Domingo and Haiti back in 1824, Yet, set an unfortunate precedent in Latin America.  — 

occurring as it did two years before Bolivar attempted occupation was destined to last twenty-two years, with 

to bring the peoples of the New World together through a far-reaching effect on the future of Santo Domingo. 

the Congress of Panama, it was a very significant chapter 

in the story of inter-American relations. increase the colored population in the occupied zone. 
When the Spaniards abandoned the Dominican side of One way he proposed to do this was to bring in free | 

Hispaniola in 1822 and the newly free inhabitants were Negroes from the United States, and he announced his 

beginning to organize their own country, the Haitian plan through a special envoy sent to New York in 1824. — 


«of U.S. Negroes to Hispaniolk i 


Peacejful-looking Samana Bay, on whose shores many oj the 
immigrants settled, is now a testing ground for guided missiles 


The envoy was Jonathan Granville, a mulatto of good 


education and flawless manners. His job was to give talks 
before philanthropic societies and obtain personal inter- 


views with government officials in order to win their 
support. 

President Boyer’s offer, as transmitted by Granville, 
sounded good to many U.S. authorities. The Haitian 
Government was simply trying to attract a number of 
non-slave colored families and give them protection and 
economic help in exchange for their contribution to His- 
paniola’s agricultural and commercial development. Haiti 
would finance the trip, and each family would get thirty- 
six acres of tax-free farm land and enjoy the same civil 
rights as the native citizens. An editorial in the March 
1825 issue of North American Review commented that 
nothing could be considered more honorable or indica- 
tive of better intentions than President Boyer’s plans for 
welcoming colored immigrants from the United States. 

Some of the prospective settlers were worried about 
whether the Haitian Government would tolerate their 
religious beliefs. They were anxious to improve their 
standard of living and willing to travel great distances 
if necessary, but they loved their Bible and their right 
to pray and sing freely to their God without interference 
from any civil or ecclesiastical authority. They didn’t 
want the enticing prospect of moving to the tropics 
spoiled by fear of religious persecution. Granville assured 
them that neither their domestic habits nor their religious 
beliefs would be interfered with “so long as they did not 
try to make converts or disturb those of other faiths.” 

Thirty families, the first group to respond to Gran- 
ville’s call, sailed from Philadelphia. Other contingents 
departed from ports in New England. Most of the 


colonists went to Santo (the capital). uerto 
Plata, or Samana, all in the non-French section of the 
island and chosen by dictator Boyer as strategic points 
for counteracting white influence and staving off possible 
opposition to his regime. 

After these centers were established, things began to 
take a different turn; new and unsuspected factors 
changed the immigrants’ optimistic outlook. In the first 
place, the newcomers were not favorably impressed by 
the social conditions, the local habits and _ traditions. 
Many began to regret the trip and after scarcely more 
than a year started making plans to go back. Some fell 
prey to tropical diseases, while others realized they were 
unfit for rural life. Moreover, the differences in language 
and religious customs proved serious barriers. 

Because of the precarious relationship between Haiti 
and the United States, the immigrants did not get ade- 
quate protection from their own authorities. At the time 
the government in Washington was strongly influenced 
by racial prejudice, and despite the feeling of the north- 
ern states on the question, the decision to recognize the 
government of Haiti and establish formal diplomatic 
relations was delayed. 

For the most part. chance travelers provided the best 
accounts of those families’ experiences in Santo Do- 
mingo. Some left journals with picturesque descriptions 
of the Haitian-Dominican scene, and intriguing, some- 
times conflicting commentaries on the settlements. Per- 
haps the most optimistic picture was left by the 
philanthropist and missionary Benjamin Lundy, a young 
abolitionist who visited Hispaniola in 1827. At that time, 
according to Lundy, there were about 8,000 U.S. Negroes 
in various parts of the island; many had _ prospered 
and were even exerting a certain amount of spiritual and 
economic influence on the native Dominicans. He reported 
that they were carrying on some missionary work and 
had made a number of converts to Protestantism. 

The town of Puerto Plata as it looked to artist-traveler Hazard 


forty-seven years after the colonists arrived 
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Dictator Boyer, wrote Hazard, “was a dark mulatto, a native of 
Port-au-Prince. ... He was extremely fond of display and ornament” 
The Baptists were predominant, but there were also 
many Methodists. As soon as possible they began to build 
their churches, although according to some travelers they 
got no financial help or clergymen from the parent 
churches back home. It was English missionaries from 
British possessions in the Caribbean who took charge of 
organizing those non-Catholic Christian congregations. 
In 1860 J. Dennis Harris, another Negro abolitionist 
from the United States, visited Hispaniola and wrote a 
fascinating account of what he saw. Interested in es- 
tablishing more colonies of U.S. Negroes in the Carib- 
bean area and Central America, he claimed to have the 
moral support of certain Washington officials. Harris 


Hazard’s sketch of a Dominican-American Negress. The women, he 
was told, “did better and worked harder than the men” 
i 


in detail and pointed ou 
the advantages a move to those regions would hold for 
the people of his race. Nevertheless, it is obvious to 
anyone who reads between the lines of Harris’ report 
that the 1824 immigrants were not very well off. He 
spoke of the forlorn aspect of the towns they were living 
in, and said their religious influence was practically nil 
among the islanders. 

Boyer’s dictatorship ended in 1843, and between that 
time and the Spanish re-occupation in 1861, the Domini- 
cans had an independent republic. The period was marred, 
however, by continuous friction between ambitious leaders 
and by the constant fear that some of them would hand 
over the reins to another nation. None of this affected 
the U.S. Negroes, however, and their customs and beliefs 
continued to be respected. But once Spanish power was 
reinstated, the Protestant minorities in Santo Domingo, 
Puerto Plata, and Samana began to suffer persecution. 

Consequently, the colonists wholeheartedly embraced 
the cause of independence, and helped the Dominicans 
expel the Spaniards in 1865. In the meantime, though, 
this open sympathy for the revolutionaries had brought 
more serious troubles to the already mistreated foreigners. 
The Spaniards closed some of their churches and con- 


Market square in Puerto Plata, where Hazard saw “fearful specimens 
of various meats ... eggs, six to eight in a lot, peas by the cupful” 


verted others into hospitals. Yet they showed a certain 
admiration for the settlers. Lt. Luis J. Golfi of the 
Spanish army reported that the Negro Protestants in 
Samana were led by a “mulatto minister paid by the 
British government who went to considerable trouble to 
distribute free copies of the Bible without marginal 
notes,” and added that this minister enjoyed a certain 
amount of prestige in the country. 

As the years passed and new generations adopted the 
language and some of the traditions of the Dominicans, 
the group gradually became less conspicuous than it was 
in the beginning. One of the last nineteenth-century 
visitors was Frederick Douglass, a distinguished abolition- 
ist from Maryland, considered one of the outstanding 
Negroes of that era. Bound for Santo Domingo for the 
first time in 1869 on an official mission aboard a U.S. 
warship, he took up a collection among the passengers 
and crew to help build a new church for the Samana 
colony. Mr. Douglass made his second trip to the Antilles — 
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Prudencia Rebecca Willmare Simon, descendant of the immigrants, 
with her baby. Rebecca’s heritage is evident in her southern-style 
cornbread and spirituals 


in 1881 as U.S. Minister to Haiti, and in that capacity 
had the opportunity to be of still more help to the 
setilers. 

When artist-traveler Samuel Hazard visited Puerto 
Plata in 1871, the colony consisted of several hundred 
men and women intent on preserving the good qualities 
their parents had brought with them. “They appear 
intelligent, industrious, and tolerably well-to-do,” he 
reported. “I was struck by the free, frank, and manly 
way in which these men look and speak, evidently show- 
ing they feel their importance as freemen—very different 
from the same class in Cuba.” The immigrants had inter- 
married with Dominicans and a strong, well-built Do- 
minican-American type had appeared. To illustrate his 


Another Dominican-American poses with a visitor 


book, Hazard sketched the typical figure of a Dominican- 
American Negress, whom he described as a model of 
neatness in her high turban and colorful, full-skirted 
dress. 

At the time of Hazard’s visit many colonists were 
working as stevedores, others were selling farm products 
in the town market, and some of the women were 
laundresses or domestic servants. Most were well accli- 
mated and showed little interest in returning to the 
United States except for short visits with relatives. 
Some owned small plots of land on the outskirts of town, 
and a few had become comparatively prosperous. Puerto 
Plata was then a rather decadent place that did not pro- 
vide much incentive for agriculture. Plantings were 
small-scale and paid farm jobs few and far between. 

The presence of the norteamericanos had made itself 
felt. “The people are all taking an interest in the United 
States, and many are trying already to learn English, 
for which purpose a night-school has been established 
in Puerto Plata, which is well attended,” wrote Hazard. 

The immigrants who remained in Samana were, for the 
most part, of the same caliber as those of Puerto Plata. 
Although that group was smaller, there are more refer- 
ences to Samana since it was a more frequently visited 


Vew generation of Dominican-Americans swims in Samana Bay 
port. In 1945 the General Archive of the Dominican 
Republic published an interesting volume on the town, 
briefly mentioning the immigrants but saying little about 
their descendants. 

One grandson of the settlers, Benjamin S. Shephard, 
was named Archbishop of the Negro Wesleyan Church 
of the United States in 1933, and another, Elija Mair, 
founded an excellent school of languages and music in 
Samana, won a reputation as a philanthropist and poly- 
glot, and was responsible for building Samana’s hand- 
some Church of St. Peter and its rectory. 

Recent visitors to Samana and Puerto Plata report 
that the Dominican-American group is still distinguish- 
able by feature and custom. Names like Jones, Filmore, 
Green, Phipps, Anderson, Jackson, Potter, Hilton, and 
Johnson perpetuate the memory of immigrant ancestors. 
Spirituals sung in English still break the silence of tropical 
evenings, and, thanks to recipes handed down from mother 
to daughter, the smell of southern cooking is still in the 
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i David Heft 
Has U.S. inreREsT in Latin America lagged since the end 
of World War Il? A group of undergraduates at Rutgers 
University would answer emphatically yes. They feel it’s 
a dangerous trend—particularly for a dominant power 
in the Western World today—and they're not above try- 
ing to change it. One way, they determined a few months 
ago at a meeting of their Hispanic Society, would be to 
join with similar clubs on other campuses and set up a 
chain reaction to renew interest in the countries below 
the border. 

They wanted to make it strictly a grass-roots movement 
among students studying the languages and culture of 
Latin America. Once a regional federation of clubs had 
been established, the network could spread throughout 
the country, then south. The Hispanic Society envisaged 
a student exchange between Latin America and_ the 
United States, as well as expanding its publication El 
Charlatan to make it the organ of all participating groups. 
Perhaps one day they could even launch an employment 
service for students wishing to work in the inter-American 
field. But that must come later. As a first step, they would 
invite their counterparts in other schools to a general 
meeting. So a conference was born—the First Student 
Conference on Inter-American Culture and Education, 
held in New Brunswick, New Jersey, on March 28. 

‘Fantastic!’ was my reaction when I first heard 
about their plans,” the dean of men later admitted. “I 
warned them that it takes a lot of money and even more 
work to arrange for speakers and recruit an audience for 
such an ambitious project.” But he was willing to go 
along with them, for Rutgers’ faculty always encourages 
international student activities. Right now the university 
has sixty foreign students on campus, with a Turk on the 
student council, and a Chinese vice-president of the 
sophomore class. There’s even a special campus com- 
mittee to make sure that students from overseas are 
welcomed into U.S. homes during the holiday season. 
An International Club, Fulbright Scholarships, and affilia- 
tion with the University of Graz in Austria open other 
channels for sharing an alien way of life. 

The Hispanic Society got off to a good start by enlist- 
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ing the help of some Latin Americans—José Vazquez 
Amaral of Mexico, its faculty adviser; Ambassador Rafael 
Heliodoro Valle of Honduras; Anibal Sanchez Reulet, 
Argentine chief of the Division of Philosophy, Letters, 
and Sciences at the Pan American Union. Wisely, they 
decided on a modest beginning, restricting student dele- 
gations to neighboring colleges and universities and New 
Jersey high schools. International Business Machines 
Corporation generously agreed to foot the bill. 

Invitations to the one-day gathering went out in the 
Hispanic Society members’ best Spanish and Portuguese. 
The idea, they explained, is to introduce the students— 
“the generation of tomorrow”—to those of today’s genera- 
tion who, through experience in the. field, are fully aware 
of the advantages and pitfalls involved in trying to 
achieve inter-American unity. 

Some five hundred participants registered on Friday 
morning, March 28, on the Rutgers campus in New 
Brunswick. Besides the student delegations, there were 
U.S. and Latin American professors from nearby schools; 
people from the State Department and Office of Educa- 
tion; representatives of the diplomatic corps; business- ie 
men with branch offices in Latin America; and the press. a 

At the opening session, Dr. Lewis Webster Jones, i= = 
President of Rutgers University, reminded the guests _ 
that although Rutgers (which is the State University), — 
chartered in 1766, is the eighth oldest college in the 


most Latia American universities. Next Ambassador Valle 

spoke on “The Other America.” Then delegates adjourne do 
to the cafeteria at the Commons for lunch (the or aeciail 
Hispanic Society members had translated the menus ee “tog 
Spanish and Portuguese). Afterward, the conference — 


participants could attend more than one. a ; 
Representatives from the Organization of a 
States took an active part on all four panels. Ambassador | 
José A. Mora of Uruguay, who was the speaker on pots me 
Panel I devoted to economic conditions in Latin America, a 
explained how the Uruguayan president has been re- 
placed by a governing council. The speaker on Panel II 
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Rutgers Launches a 

dealing with inter-American education was Paraguayan 
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Conference fostered lively exchange oj ideas: Dr. Jayme Azevedo 
Rodrigues of Brazilian delegation to the OAS: Honduran Ambassador 
Rafael Heliodoro Valle; and Dr. Antonio Gomez of Mexican Embassy 


Vartin Luis Guzman’s point of view. Le/t to right: Richard 
DeSantis, Fred Needham, Cecelia Sondey, Dr. Charles A. Stevens, 
Sr. Guzman, José Vazquez Amaral, Florence Luchansky, Sol Tilles 


Amb assador Luis Boettner, his 
country’s folklore and popular arts. Dr. Valle spoke 
again on Panel I1I|—Latin American culture—this time 
on our ignorance of each other, while his wife, Emilia 
Romero of Peru, described the Inca culture. Dr. Boettner 
also participated in Panel III, as did Dr. Jayme Azevedo 
Rodrigues, representing the Brazilian delegation to the 
OAS, Dr. José Gomez Sicre of the Pan American Union’s 
Division of Music and Visual Arts, and Dr. Sanchez 
Reulet. Both Mexico and Peru were represented on 
Panel IV—by Dr. Antonio Gomez Robledo and Dr. 
Alfonso Espinosa, respectively, from their embassies in 
Washington. 

As the afternoon wore on, panel members warmed to 
their subjects. In the group discussing Latin America 
in search of expression, Cuban Dr. José Juan Arrom of 
Yale emphasized the unique characteristics of Spanish 
American literature as opposed to the literature of Spain. 
It almost seemed that Dr. William Berrien of Harvard 
was carrying on the traditional rivalry between their 
two schools when he immediately rose to the defense of 
Spain and Portugal. Interpreting Dr. Arrom’s thesis as 
a criticism, he claimed that there are “more poets in 
Spain than in Spanish America,” that literature should 
be taught according to literary values regardless of origin. 
Arrom good-naturedly conceded that he would be the last 
to try to suppress the Spanish and Portuguese classics. 

A similar argument came up in Panel IV, to which I 
was drawn as a former teacher of foreign languages, 
although my main assignment was to moderate the group 


examining opportunities for study in the Latin American 
field. Panel and audience were discussing the study of 
Spanish in the United States, and I found there the 
traditional champions of literary works as the best 
medium for imparting appreciation of other peoples. In 
my opinion, which I voiced several times, periodicals and 


newspapers are a more realistic approach, since they 
reflect contemporary life. But I met with considerable 
opposition from the “Don Quixote traditionalists.” I 
found more support for my suggestion that Spanish 
American history and other social studies should be 
taught in Spanish to suitably prepared students, even if 
they were not specializing in the subject. 

During a two-hour recess before dinner, we chatted 
about plans for future conferences and for forming a 
Middle and North Atlantic federation of Hispanic clubs. 
At the wind-up banquet that night, Richard S. DeSantis, 
the society’s president, acted as bilingual toastmaster, 
introducing the distinguished speakers: Ambassador 
Fernando Berckemeyer of Peru; Dr. Martin Luis Guzman, 
editor-publisher of Mexico’s newsweekly Tiempo; Dr. 
Albert E. Meder, Jr., dean of Rutgers, and Dr. Cornelius 
B. Boocock, dean of men at the university. 

In the brief period since my return from New Bruns- 
wick, I have already received a significant letter from 
a forestry student at Pennsylvania State College who, 
after participating in the conference, is eager to pursue 
his profession in the tropical forests of Latin America. 
Rutgers has launched a student movement that may 
eventually embrace a continent. 


{/ter conference Johnson & Johnson gave a luncheon, took conferees 


tour of the plant. Mr. Dickson (far right ), their guide, shows 
iples to Sr. Guzman, Ambassador Valle, Peruvian cultural attaché 
onso Espinosa, and Ambassador Luis Oscar Boettner of Paraguay 
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Carlos Villa, twelve-year-old violinist 


Betty Wilson 


Ir was the Music Division’s secret, and they guarded it 
carefully. An audience of nine hundred at the Pan Ameri- 
can Union’s Pan American Day concert settled down for 
a more or less conventional evening—mildly expectant, 
perhaps, since in addition to the Mozart Violin Concerto 
in G Major, the program consisted of such novelties to 
Washington as the Overture to The School ef Scandal, 
by Samuel Barber of the United States; the Argentine 
Alberto Williams’ Suite Argentina No. 1, Px String 
Orchestra; the Brazilian Camargo Guarnieri’s Encanta- 
mento; and the Chilean Domingo Santa Cruz’ Preludios 
Dramaticos. Then Colombian violinist Carlos Villa ap- 
peared. The audience gasped. The soloist of the evening 
was a twelve-year-old boy. 

He is a good-looking child, not big enough for a full- 
sized violin, and for the audience to see him at all, he 
had to stand on a platform. But those who expected a 
grown-up artist could not complain; he plays, as the 
music critic of the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin once 
wrote, “with style and assurance.” At Bolling Field, 
where he rehearsed with the United States Air Force 


COLOMBIAN 


Band symphony orchestra, the members were visibly 
impressed. They asked not only “What language do 
people speak in Colombia?” but also “How old did you 
say he is?” 

Carlos himself doesn’t seem particularly impressed— 
he has had plenty of opportunity to get used both to 
his precocity and to the hard truth that not all child 
prodigies fulfill their early promise. (He has a photo- 
graph of one who did, Yehudi Menuhin, hanging above 
the piano at home.) He has come a long way, musically 
and geographically, since the days in Bogota when he 
used to eavesdrop on his older sister’s piano lessons, all 
the way to a five-year scholarship at the Curtis Institute 
of Music in Philadelphia; but he has his eye on Heifetz. 

As usually happens, while there has always been music 
at the Villa home, the family’s interest was entirely 
amateur. An aunt is a talented pianist, and the children 
took music lessons as a matter of course. Young Carlos, 
after showing such interest in his sister Yolanda’s studies, 
was started off on the piano, but soon switched, by his 
own choice, to the violin. He performed public for 
the first time after only four months of lessons. When 
Mr. Villa’s work as a civil engineer took the family to 
Cartagena, Carlos enrolled at the Instituto Musical there, 
soon becoming an object of local pride and a prominent 
figure in the city’s musical life. He even conquered the 
press, two of whose members confessed in print that 
before hearing him they had been filled with utter bore- 
dom at the prospect of attending yet another concert 
by a boy wonder. 

He unconsciously took his first step in the direction 
of Philadelphia when he performed Bach and Vivaldi one 
night in 1948 at the home of a U.S. oil-company official 
and his wife—Mr. and Mrs. Walter Wilson—friends of 
Carlos’ parents. A guest that evening was a visiting 
Dallas businessman, Lewis W. MacNaughton. Back in _ 
Texas, Mr. MacNaughton could not forget the little — 
Colombian and arranged to bring him to the States. With — 
his father and Yolanda, who often serves as his ac pa 
companist, he arrived on March 12, 1949. (The only ¢ 
trouble with the trip, he says, was that the plane stopped — 
for a couple of hours in Mexico City, and he saw _ e 
enough to make him want to see more. ) . 

Through a musician and teacher named Helen Hall, an 
audition “with Alexander Schneider was scheduled when 
the U.S. violinist gave a concert in Dallas. It was ei 


dramatic session. In Schneider's hotel room, Carlos 


played the Vivaldi Concerto in A Major in such a ares ee 


that Schneider immediately got Efrem Zimbalist, himself — 
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a famed violinist and now director of the Curtis Institute, 
on the long-distance telephone to discuss a scholarship. 
Sorry, said Zimbalist, but it was too late; next year, 
perhaps. But when he heard Carlos play he changed his 
mind. 

In the stiff competition of one of the world’s leading 
conservatories, Carlos has had little difficulty in holding 
his own, though he is the junior of most of his class- 
mates by five or six years. In 1951 he was chosen as a 
soloist at the Curtis graduation concert. This season, in 
addition to such lesser laurels as an appearance with 
Paul Whiteman and another in a performance of Haydn's 
Toy Symphony at a children’s concert of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, he won the honor of appearing as soloist with 
the orchestra. 

This was not even Carlos’ idea, but that of Alexander 
Hilsberg, at the time concertmaster and associate con- 
ductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra. Hilsberg was an 
interested listener at Carlos’ recital at Curtis—all stu- 
dents are required to give one each year—and promptly 


With USAF symphony orchestra, conducted by Colonel George S. Howard, Carlos plays Mozart concerto at Pan American Day concert 


presented the boy’s teacher, Veda Reynolds of the 
orchestra’s first-violin section, with an application for 
the children’s-concert™ audition. Carlos breezed through 
and on December 8, 1951, performed the first movement 
of the Mozart Violin Concerto in D Major under 
Hilsberg’s baton. Understandably proud, the MacNaugh- 
tons and Miss Hall were on hand to hear him. 

Carlos’ embarking on the grueling career of a musician 
has turned the Villa family life upside down. When he 
returned to the United States in October 1949 to begin 
his studies, after a hectic interlude back in Cartagena 
of packing, farewell concerts, and a special program in 
his honor presented by the local Pro-Arte Musical society, 
his parents and two sisters came with him. Only his 
father, who had studied in New York and works at his 
profession in Philadelphia, could speak any English. 
After two and a half years, the children now chatter 
away like Yankees. The family lives in an apartment 
just off Rittenhouse Square, not far from the Curtis 
Institute, and with a parochial school around the corner. 
Carlos puts in only half a day in the seventh grade at 
St. Patrick’s; next year he will spend all his time at 
Curtis, where academic classes are provided for the 
pupils. 

Quite apart from the theory that any gifted child is 
a freak, it’s all to the good if a youngster’s talents don’t 
set him too far apart from his contemporaries. No one 
need worry about Carlos Villa. When he got off the train 
in Washington, the day of the concert, he was carrying 
his diminutive violin in one hand and three comic books 
in the other. 
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The painter in a corner of his shack, seen again in mirror image at right and in unfinished self-portrait at left 


José Nucete Sardi 


IN A PRIMITIVE HUT on a tropical beach a few miles 
beyond the Caribbean resort of Macuto lives one of 
Venezuela's most-discussed painters. Armando Reverén’s 
canvases are seen in almost every exhibition held in 
Venezuela, and they have been shown in France and the 
United States as well. He has won prizes for his work 
both at home and abroad. 

Reveron is one of his country’s most original con- 


temporary painters. Turning his back on the academic 
traditions he studied in Caracas, Madrid, and Barcelona, 
he has traveled a highly individual esthetic route that. 
like his life, is sometimes disconcerting to the observer. 
One critic has aptly called him “the painter of whiteness, 
of silence, and of solitude.” 

The artist has always lived in the same corner of the 
beach, making only brief trips to the city to buy material, 
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sell his paintings, or take them to some exhibition. On 
such occasions he often visits his friends at the School of 
Fine and Applied Arts in Caracas, who recall his jokes 
and his silences. 

Working with Juanita, his wife and model, Reveron 
has gradually enlarged his dwelling. At first the thatch- 
roofed hut was small and served as both studio and liv- 
ing quarters. Later he built another alongside to live in, 
with burlap partitions. Painstakingly he extended his 
domain and surrounded the house with a big stone wall, 
like an embryonic castle. There visitors always find 
cordiality and laughter and a warm welcome. 

In addition to the pet monkeys he keeps in his rustic 
studio, there are the big rag dolls or dummies he makes, 
half grotesque, half comical, to which he gives popular 
names and which also serve as models. While Reverén is 
talking, painting, or laughing boisterously, coffee is 


Reveron, as he was a few years ago before growing beard, in 
front of his stone, log, and thatch castle 


works like a latter-day Gauguin 


Reds painting, working with live model (seated ) and dummies 
of his own manufacture 


served in earthenware cups, the monkeys jump around, 
and the dummies add a bright touch in the corners. 
Reverén often talks to his dummies. Dogs scavenging 
through the neighborhood wander in to play with others 
allowed to live in his den. There are plenty of vagabond 
cats accustomed to being petted by the painter. Farmers 
and neighborhood girls, some of whom act as models, 
also drop by. 

A mist shrouds the facts of Reverén’s childhood and 
artistic beginnings. It is as if he himself were reluctant to 
dissipate it. He would rather talk about his work, his 
monkeys, and the dummies than about himself. Rever6n, 
who was born about 1890, once told me of spending his 
childhood in Valencia, the capital of Carabobo State, 
and other towns of that region, which had already wit- 
nessed the childhood and pictorial precocity of Arturo 
Michelena, a great Venezuelan painter of the nineteenth 
century. At the age of eleven, Michelena had illustrated a 
costumbrista book by Francisco de Sales Pérez. Years 
later, in Paris, he did magnificent illustrations for an 
edition of Victor Hugo’s Hernani. It was in Valencia, a 
small city that had been the capital of the republic in 
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that young Reverén heced the news of 
’s triumphs and of his premature death in 1897. 
With the help of his family Reverén went to Caracas 


as a young man and began to frequent the Academy of 
_ Fine Arts and artistic circles. In the closing years of 


_ the nineteenth century and the beginning of the twentieth, 


the painters who dominated the artistic scene in — “as 
were Martin Tovar y Tovar—who specialized in Vene- 
zuela’s epic history —Antonio Herrera Toro, an Emilio 
Maury. All three had traveled to Europe and won prizes 
in Paris. They not only were practicing artists; they also 
taught in the Academy, continuing the work of Antonio 
José Carranza, Juan Manuel Cagigal, and Carmelo Fer- 
-nandez, who promoted the teaching of art in the years 
after 1830. At the end of the century, Michelena and 
Cristobal Rojas were working in Paris, and their example 
stirred the aspirations of the younger men. 

Tovar y Tovar had followed the French and Spanish 
schools, as did Herrera Toro, who studied also in Italy. 
Maury abandoned medicine to devote all his energies to 
art in France. Among his teachers were Léon Cogniet, 
Jean Paul Laurens, and Madrazo. We can say that French 
tendencies predominated in the atmosphere Reveron 
found at the Academy. 

Overcoming various difficulties with the help of his 
family and influential friends, Rever6én went to Spain 
around the time of the First World War. He speaks 
affectionately of his teachers there, but even at that time 
this Venezuelan who cannot stand formalism was begin- 
ning to feel rebellious. When he mentions his wanderings 


The painter shows a visitor a 1946 charcoal drawing on paper. 


: 
it is in ‘esis ‘iat than in accounts of his own 
experiences, for although he is eccentric he is, in his way, 
a humorist. Because of timidity, he will often change the 
subject from his travels to his monkey Pancho. 

When he returned to Venezuela after his brief stay in 
Europe, Armando Reverén changed his course, deter- 
mined to seek out his true self. He moved away from 
classicism and the people he was not interested in. His 
favorite friends were painters, art lovers, and the country 
people. As the fame of his painting and his peculiarities 
grew, tourists began to visit him and buy some of his 
works. By 1935 Reverén had made his personality known, 
despite the reservations people who took art very seriously 
still had about his work. 

After his first experiences, Reverén learned the teach- 
ings of the Rumanian painter Samys Mutzner and the 
Russian artist Nicholas Ferdinandov, who appeared 
Caracas along about 1919-1920 to influence the young 
artists. He always speaks of them with a certain 
admiration. 

Venezuelan painting had pursued a quiet course for 
a long time. For the majority, the signs of artistic revo- 
lutions arrived only very late and attenuated. Impression- 
ism, cubism, “plastic metaphor,” and surrealism came 
as mere suggestions from Paris, taking on vitality only 
for those who were interested in following the map of 
the myriad schools that flourished just before and after 
the first world slaughter fest. 

The minority groups worked with faith in what they 
were doing, surrounded by the indifference and con- 
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- temptuous smiles of the followers of routine, bs were 
bound to what is static and classic—not living classicism 
but a kind of archaic, mummified classicism. The snob 
also made his appearance, and snobbism, despite its 
insignificance and wild addiction to fads, at times did 
some good. At any rate, it stirred up criticism, and the 
indifferent and unimaginative people began to look upon 
the new trends in a different light. Gauguin’s words came 


An early Reveron landscape, done before the painter virtually 
eliminated color from his work 

to be better understood: “I have always maintained that 
the painter's literary poetry is something special, and not 
the illustration or translation of written literature by 
means of forms. In short, in painting one must seek 
suggestion more than description, as music does, in its 
own way.” 

Rever6n continued his inner search, along with his 
companions of the “Fine Arts Circle,” who had been 
preparing the way for new steps in Venezuelan art since 
1912. He was not content to use the material of artists’ 
supply houses. He prepared his own and tried to simplify 
painting. He expressed himself in grays and whites. 
Gouaches and oils made their appearance in his beach 
house, revealing his obsession with eliminating every 
strident note. Often he painted on special paper, which 
caused many of his works to survive only a short time. 
Paintings kept pouring out, and he hardly ever bothered 
to give them names—to baptize them. Friends or buyers 
titled them according to their themes. 

His gallery is made up of tropical beaches, portraits, 
landscapes of the mountains that rise not far behind his 
hut, marine scenes, sketches of the city and the docks 
of La Guaira, and country women. Reverén himself gave 
a title to one that I published in my book Notas sobre la 
Pintura y la Escultura en Venezuela, “The Wife of the 
Civil Administrator.” The official’s robust and well-fed 


spouse ‘is taking er nap. 

There were times when there was little market for 
Reverén’s works. The only buyers were people well in- 
formed on contemporary art or some rich man who 
wanted to display them in his living room because they 
were in vogue. In such cases, Reverén would smile and 
pay little attention. Then the critics began to take note of 
his work more seriously. From time to time Reverén ap- 
peared at the newspapers’ editorial offices with some 
picture he was delivering to a customer. His clientele 
grew, and his paintings produced the wherewithal to 
improve his shack and to make a living, although his 
income could not be called large. He enjoyed tranquillity 
and success. He abandoned academic ways in order to 
express himself. And he aligned his work, no doubt 
intentionally, with that of the French expressionists and 
modernists. 

Reveron is not a learned painter. The breadth of his 
culture is only middling. He is an intuitive and somewhat 
superstitious man. If you don’t try to understand him, 
you might think he is close to insanity. Often his smile 
hides despair. 


Vigil of the Cross (1947) was done in crayon and grease on 
paper. Many of Reverén’s works are perishable 


While I was watching him paint in his cabin-studio, 
both of us in silence, for he had stuffed cotton in his 
ears so that sounds would not disturb him, he expressed 
his desire to be deaf. In his works, color is being reduced, 
turning pale, becoming deaf, we could say, losing itself 
in silence. Perhaps this deafness he gives to color is a 
reflection of his own desire. 

Another of his theories is that the brushes should be 
handled like lances. While with his right hand he holds 
on to a rope that hangs from the roof, he works with his 
left, producing seemingly formless effects that grow into 
visions that are like something seen by eyes dazzled by 
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Staff meeting (1. to r.): De Roux, Panama; Solow, U.S. chief; Pérez, Colombia; Administration office gets ready for trainees. 
Sabor, Argentina; Director Currie; Vega, Peru; Librarian Cecilia Jiménez, Bogota Each country is entitled to one scholarship 
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Tue OAS Housine REsEaRCH AND TRAINING CENTER in 
Bogota is open for business. Its panoramic setting, the 
spreading, mountain-rimmed acres of University City on 
the northwest edge of the capital, seems particularly 
fitting for a group that specializes in improving people’s 
physical surroundings. One of the first projects launched 
under the OAS technical-cooperation program, the Center 
has been a going concern since last December, when 
it set up shop in the School of Engineering. Permanent 
headquarters will be a new building next door, now on 
the drawing board. 

In May a trainee from each of sixteen countries (in- 
cluding one woman from Costa Rica) is due at the 
Center, on fellowships set up by the program. The 
government of neighboring Ecuador is financing ten 
additional scholarships for people from that nation, and 
by special arrangement Colombia as host country can 
also send more than one. 

The trainees are university graduates in professions 
related to housing, nominated in their countries with 
final selection by the Pan American Union. After a 
brief orientation course, they will study the basic prob- 
lems involved in housing this Hemisphere (May 1951 
Americas). But their activities will not be restricted to 
the classroom. In laboratory and workshop they will 
experiment with planning methods, building techniques, 
construction materials. They will also help provide the 
technical consultation that is one of the major services 
offered by the Center. 

The Pan American Union’s Housing and Planning 
Division, headed by Swiss-born Anatole Solow of the 
United States, has the direct responsibility for the exe- 
cution of the Bogota project. An international team 
of experts has been recruited; among them they know 
every one of the American countries firsthand. One post 
is still to be filled—that of construction engineer. 

The Center’s director is genial, thirty-eight-year-old 
Leonard J. Currie, a Canadian-born U.S. citizen who 
formerly taught’ architectural design at Harvard. Currie 
first got acquainted with Latin America some years ago, 
when he bundled his family into a trailer and went down 
the Inter-American Highway to study the Maya ruins on 
a fellowship. Later, he served on a housing mission to 
Costa Rica. 

A Panamanian Yale graduate who designed the spec- 
tacular University City in Panama is the Center’s teacher 
of project planning and design, Guillermo de Roux. 
Previously he taught at the University of Panama. 

The social and economic facets of housing are the 
responsibility of David Vega Christie, a sober, thoughtful 
Peruvian who helped with the reconstruction work in 
southern Ecuador after it was ripped by earthquake two 
years ago. He has also piled up considerable experience 
as an engineer with the Corporacion de Vivienda, Peru’s 
national housing agency. 

The Argentine member of the staff is a top-notch 


Lejt: Vega, Alvarez, and De Roux take care of final touches, tack 29 

up sign labeling Center. Far left: Placing precast roofing on ee PN ia 

Quiroga housing project, part of Colombia's redevelopment plans 


American nations pool their techniques at training center in 
Bogota under share-the-skills program for better housing 


gravity 


science librarian, Josefa (“ She is in 
charge of the Scientific Exchange Service, which will 
project the Center’s techniques through Latin America 
by means of publications, films, and slides. 

Last June, Bogota was chosen from various locations 
offered the new Center by five American countries. The 
Colombian Government provides ail physical facilities, 
working through the National University and the govern- 
ment housing agency, the Instituto de Crédito Territorial. 
The coordinator who maintains liaison with local agen- 
cies is a leading Colombian architect, Carlos Pérez, a 
live wire affectionately dubbed “Mickey Mouse” by his 
associates. A civic-minded bogotano, he founded the local 
architectural society, a country club, and a private flying 
club. His wife, incidentally, who is almost as energetic 
as her kinetic husband, is a champion golfer. 

Another Colombian architect and city planner, César 
Garcés, has been sent by the Center to Costa Rica, where 
he is stationed as field representative for Mexico, Central 
America, and the Caribbean. At the moment he is ad- 
vising the Costa Rican housing agency on the purchase 
of land in the metropolitan area of San José for urban 
redevelopment. 

Arturo Alvarez, a Cuban from the PAU Department of 
Administrative Services, takes care of the endless chores 
entailed in equipping new field offices far from the 
Pan American Union. Apparently, the top requirement 
for this job is to be in five places at once. Handsome, 
young, and gay, Alvarez has performed miracles in 
rounding up furniture and other necessary accouter- 
ments. The rest of the staff was recruited locally—a 
librarian, five secretaries, a chauffeur, a messenger, and 
a janitor. To keep tabs on the Center for the policy- 
making body, Solow’s dynamic assistant, a former in- 
structor of architecture from Chile named Celestino 
Sahudo, shuttles back and forth between Bogota and 
Washington. 

What type of service is available at the Center? The 
United Nations housing representative in El Salvador, 
for example, recently asked for data on rural housing. 
In response to an Ecuadorean query, the staff supplied 
information about eternit (corrugated sheets of asbestos 
cement) for roofing. Produced in Cali, the eternit will 
be shipped to Esmeralda on the Ecuadorean coast for 
use in rebuilding two city blocks burned out by fire last 
summer. Colombian institutions have asked for advice 
on rehousing a group of gold miners and their families 
and about a savings-and-loan policy for middle-class 
housing. In short, the Center is prepared to dig up any 
information that will result in better homes for the 
people of this continent. Operating as a clearing house, 
it can take advantage of the experience of all the coun- 
tries to make available the best design at the lowest cost. 
Staff members are out to replace the type of hovels that 
one architect described as “held together simply by 
mixed 
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The exhibit of the remarkable wax figures « 

C. de Antinez (second from left) prompted a gay reception at 

the Pan American Union. On hand the opening night to greet 

the Mexican sculptress were (from left): OAS Secretary General 
Alberto Lleras, Mrs. Lleras, and Don Rafael Aveleyra, Counselor 
of Washington's Mexican Embassy. Mrs. Antinez, who preserves 
the folklore traditions of her country’s Indians in lifelike dioramas, 
going directly to the source for her models, wrote the story of 

her work in the November 195] issue of AMERICAS. 


In a ceremony at the Pan American Union, the twenty-one 
Ambassadors to the Organization of American States met to accept 
the gift of a model of the Columbus Memorial Lighthouse from 
Ambassador Luis F. Thomen of the Dominican Republic (left) 

in whose country the actual structure is being built under the 

joint financial sponsorship of all the American republics. 


The celebration of Pan American Day on April 14 was the 
happy oceasion for President Harry S. Truman (center) to 
receive the representatives of the Organization of American States 
at the White House. Lined up on both sides of the President in 
thy Diplomatic Reception Room of the executive mansion are 
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OAS Council Chairman John Dreier of the U.S.A.; Guatemalan 
Interim Representative Dr. Alfredo Chocano; Ambassador Ren+ 
Lépervanche Parparcén of Venezuela; Brazil's Interim 
Representative Dr. Jayme Azevedo Rodrigues; Luis O. Boettner, 
Ambassador from Paraguay; Colombian Interim Representative 
Dr. Jorge Mejia Palacio; Haitian Ambassador Joseph L. Déjean; 
Ambassador Alfonso Moscoso of Ecuador; Dr. Emilio N. Oribe, 
Interim Representative of Uruguay; Honduran Ambassador > 
Rafael Heliodoro Valle, vice-chairman of the OAS Council; OAS | 

Secretary General Alberto Lleras (partly visible) ; Ambassador 

Héctor David Castro of El Salvador; Peruvian Interim 

Representative Dr. Felipe Portocarrero; Ambassador Félix Nieto 

del Rio of Chile; Dr. Luis Francisco Thomen, Ambassador of the 

Dominican Republic; Cuban Ambassador Gonzalo Giiell; eountry’s ambassador to the OAS, Dr. Juan Bautista de Lavalle. 
Ambassador Rafael Oreamuno of Costa Rica; Panamanian - Seeretary of the Peruvian Chamber of Deputies and a deputy 
Ambassador Roberto Heurtematte; and Edward G. Miller, b _ from the department of Cajamarca in the republic’s northwest, 

U.S. Assistant Secretary of State in charge of inter-American  =——O@D rr. Chavez Aliaga was invited to Washington by the U.S. House 
affairs. of Representatives for a two-week visit. 
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VOICE OF THE NEW GAUCHO 
(Continued from page 11) 

—both published in 1925, Lynch created characters with 
more complex inner lives, thus giving wider expression 
to his grasp of psychology. Thirteen short stories ap- 
peared in 1931 under the title De los Campos Portenos 
(From Coastal Fields). Some of these have been included 
in anthologies, and one, “El Potrillo Roano” (“The 
Sorrel Colt”), is found in a number of them. 

Two years later Lynch finished his work with El 
Romance de un Gaucho. This lacks the narrative vigor of 
Los Caranchos de la Florida or of El Inglés de los Giiesos. 
It is, however, his most ambitious novel. The love story 
of a gaucho and,a refined married woman lent itself to 
a slow, deep, and full psychological treatment. By then 
Lynch was less interested in the customs of a corner of 
Buenos Aires Province than in the intimate conflicts that 
disturb men everywhere and in all periods. With a deeper 
sense of artistic values, he chose as his subject the 
universal drama of life rather than the folkways of a 
certain locality. But, in order to create obstacles and 
thus give himself the pleasure of overcoming them, in a 
kind of stylistic exploit he had the almost illiterate gaucho 
tell the story. Of all Argentine novelists, only Lynch was 
capable of such linguistic artifice; the vernacular in 
which the story of El Romance de un Gaucho is told is 
genuine, yet it has the esthetic dignity of the best narra- 
tive prose. In a rapture of sympathy and imagination, the 
author becomes a gaucho himself and speaks with his 
voice and dialect. A few years before, Giiiraldes had tried 
the reverse: the gaucho recounted his life after he had 
been educated in the city and had become a writer. 
Lynch, though less elegant, was more daring. His El 
Estanciero (The Estate Owner), published in 1933, was 
not a creative work but a discussion of the modernization 
of the classic Argentine ranch. 

Lynch was a popular author. A writer for the masses. 
He never won the admiration of the sophisticated mi- 


nority. In Buenos Aires that minority was more interested 
in the latest European developments than in the work of 
Argentines. Actually, it was not the rustic subject matter 
of the novels that displeased the cultured readers. They 
waxed enthusiastic about Giiiraldes, whose subjects were, 
after all, just as rustic as Lynch’s. The reason the latter's 
books did not penetrate the inner circles, and on the 
other hand sold by the thousands, is that his style seems 
at first sight to be primitive, elementary, direct. He does 
not add flourishes or go deeply into things. He clips off 
a piece of the country, fills it with men and women, in- 
vents a plot rich in vital and psychological conflicts, and 
then makes us believe that what he is describing is real. 
The characters speak naturally in the River Plate dialect 
or, if they are foreigners, in broken Spanish. The force 
of the dialogue is such that it must seem to the ordinary 
reader that the novel is writing itself. 

Yet the novels of Lynch, effortless as they may sound, 
are not transcripts of life but calculated art. Critics should 
study the skill with which he hides his artistry’ and 
creates the illusion of reality. His choice of words is care- 
less—this is his greatest fault. But the structure of his 
novels is very precise. The landscape, the characters, and 
the situation form a unit. At no time is one emphasized 
at the expense of another. Lynch never gives way to the 
temptation to amuse himself with nature descriptions, 
profound character studies, or social theories. His abilities 
as a landscape painter, as a psychologist, or as a soci- 
ologist are manifested concisely in evocative metaphors, 
in details that reveal the inner nature of a person, in 
quick allusions to the evils of rural Argentine society. 
Hints, in short, that invite the reader to contribute his 
imagination to the story-telling. 

It is the plot that engrosses Lynch. Even the descrip- 
tive passages—the excellent one on the fire in Raquela, 
for example—are directly related to the plot. The inner 
workings of minds add to the narrative and lead to 
surprise endings, as in Palo Verde: a man kills another; 
the law is on his side; with a single word he could save 
himself in court; but, confused, he does not say it and 
is condemned, Lynch reduces everything to dynamic 
lines. Hence his preference for fierce and brutal effects 
that speed up the action and enthrall the reader. 
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“THEY TOLD ME afterward that Jaime 
could speak of nothing else when he 
returned, But that afternoon was en- 
tirely on impulse. He already knew 
New York; anyhow, he knew the New 
York they show tourists. ‘] want to see 
other things, he told me. And since 
we were sitting in Central Park, I took 
him to Spanish Harlem. We went up 
on a Madison Avenue bus, passing 
streets and more streets; and at one of 
Jaime exclaimed confidently: 
‘Here we are!’ He was right. The street 


them 


had the same name, but the houses, 
the people who boarded the bus and 
leaned against doorways, the language, 
had changed. In a few minutes the 
spicy music of guitars and maracas 
attracted us, and we found ourselves 
in a church where they seek God with 
Afro-Cuban rhythms. Farther along, in 
a shop window, we beheld a book of 
charms next to a Sacred Heart and a 
jar of incense. On a corner, a swarthy 
girl sprayed a man with the choicest 
words in the unpublished dictionary. 
And we wound up eating tripe in a 
bar, next to two men discussing the 


numbers.” 


7 Spanish Harlem, one of New York’s 


famous foreign ‘cities within a city,’ 
ei is the Puerto Rican section. In a recent 
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issue of the Mexican bimonthly Cua- 
dernos Americanos, with a bow to the 


a Columbia University sociologists whose 


_ research produced the book The Puerto 
Rican Journey, and to other investi- 
gators, the Basque Jesis de Galindez 
writes about what he calls “a tropical 
world without palm full 
moon”: 


trees or 


“Some are ashamed of the ‘Barrio’ 


|neighborhood|; some become indig- 
nant when the curious mention it; but 
almost all the people who live there 
feel at home. . . . It is estimated that 
at the moment there are more than 
three hundred thousand Puerto Ricans 
in New York, concentrated in Man- 
hattan and the Bronx; a sprinkling 
live in Brooklyn and some more or less 
everywhere. Only a little more than a 
quarter of them live in lower Harlem. 
and these are largely the newest ar- 
rivals or those who have had the 
fewest opportunities. For this reason, 
to study Puerto Rican immigration it 
is necessary to deal also, as did the 
Columbia University investigators, with 
other groups with a higher standard 
of living, like the seventy-five to eighty 
thousand concentrated in Morrisania, 
in the Bronx. But the Barrio continues 
to the heart—with its and 
misery, to be sure, but also with its 
magnificent inhabitants, and above all 
with the living force of popular folk- 
lore. cee 


be vice 


“At the end of the last century, the 
neighborhood was inhabited chiefly by 
well-to-do Germans, with some Irish. 
Later Italian and Jewish immigrants 


began to move in. And at the turn o 
the century its decline became evident. 
. The arrival of the first Negro 
families accelerated its economic down- 
fall, since with the coming of the 
Negroes many whites departed, and 
the construction business, begun with 
illusory hopes, collapsed. It might be 
said there has been no building since, 
and that is why you see comfortable- 
looking houses today dirty and half in 
ruins. The Puerto Ricans and other 
Latin immigrants did not begin to 
come to lower Harlem until after the 
First World War. . . . Proportionately 
their number increased by leaps and 
bounds after the second. If we take as 
a base the figure 100 for the average 
annual immigration between 1920 and 
1929, we can say that during the war 
years their entrance figure was 145, 
and that this jumped to 314 in 1945 
and to 515 in 1946. 

“You have to call it immigration, 
even though it is a special immigration 
of citizens. The first ones came at the 
beginning of the century, when U.S. 
rule was substituted for Spanish. They 
were cigar-makers, who established 
themselves on the Lower East Side, 
today teeming with poor Slavs and 
Jews. Next came the sailors, 
settled in Brooklyn near the docks. 
Then the dressmakers. Immigration in 
large numbers, naturally, did not begin 
until U.S. citizenship was extended to 
Puerto Ricans in 1917, liberating them 
from the visa requirements that im- 
pede the entrance of the Latin Ameri- 
can middle classes and shut out the 
lower classes. . . . 

“Comparing the Puerto Rican im- 
migrant with the Puerto Rican on the 
the living standard of the 
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former is slightly higher Ah, but 
in his struggle to open a path for him- 
self in New York, he carries a heavy 
burden. 

“Most of them are women; some are 
colored, and many mixed, Almost all 
lack the specialized training demanded 
for work in such an industrialized so- 
ciety. Usually they speak no English 
when they arrive, or even afterward. 


And to the New Yorker they are all 
although they 
same official citizenship. 


‘foreigners, share the 

“True, these circumstances coincide 
in general with those surrounding im- 
migrants of different origin. But Puerto 
Rico’s special situation aggravates 
them. For other newcomers are natu- 
rally selected by the immigration laws, 
while any Puerto Rican may come in 
without the need of complying with 
them. But they are not true North 
Americans, and as soon as they arrive 
in New York they enter a social circle 
from which it difficult to break 
away: a circle, moreover, in which 
they not have to learn English. 
which nevertheless is the language they 
need in order to work and advance... . 

“What draws these Puerto Ricans to 
New York? 
little 
own: 


Is 


Economic reasons. A 
more than half come on their 
the rest are brought by relatives 
already established there. In every case. 
the predominating factor is the attrac- 
tion of the big city with its promise of 
rapid economic betterment. . They 
come from all over the island. But they 
come almost exclusively to New York. 
.. . At least three quarters are deter- 
mined to remain, what may, 
although from time to time the call of 
Borinquen, in its turn, strong 
that they flee homeward. . . 

“Those who frequent cafeterias and 
automats are accustomed to the chatter 
of the Puerto Rican employees in their 
off moments. This is one of the first 
refuges of many, whose lack of train- 
ing prevents their aspiring to more 
specialized work. But don’t think it’s 
easy. | know a refugee Spanish writer 
—he has a good job now—who on the 
tried working in a 
cafeteria lasted only a few hours. But 
at least it does not require knowledge 
of the literature of Shakespeare. 

“One of the most widespread and 
least justified fables about the Puerto 
Rican immigrants is that they live on 


come 


is so 


two occasions he 


the city’s social assistance. We have all 
read it in the newspapers, and as the 
papers inspire such confidence in the 
average reader, even the Puerto Ricans 
believe it, especially when everyone’s 
heard of a case. It is true that ten per 
cent receive such help. But this 
figure does not astonish the authori- 
ties; the social-assistance commis- 
sioner, Raymond Hilliard, himself [is 
only surprised that considering their 
lack of English and of training, ninety 
per cent manage to earn their own 
living]. The Puerto Rican is accus- 
tomed to working, at whatever job... . 
Nevertheless, as is logical, given the 
Latin American way of life, the pro- 
portion of women who have never 
worked before is large. And among 


“Spot” drawing jrom Jornal de Letras, 
monthly literary review in newspaper form 
published in Rio de Janeiro 


them there are quite a number whose 
lives have been broken up by divorce 
or by one of those family ruptures that 
cause them to seek greater freedom of 
action in the atmosphere of the large 
city. A freedom that Puerto Rican men 
continue to find excessive in New York, 
but— 

“What does the Puerto Rican do to 
find work? The language handicaps 
him from the start; either he does not 
know it or he is ashamed at first to use 
the few words he has learned; the most 
he can do is search the columns in the 
Spanish papers. Not many 
the commercial employment agencies, 
for, as the experienced say, the ageri- 
cies’ fee is a week’s wages, and what if 
you lose the job the following week? 
This attitude is a natural reflection of 
the ease with which these beginners 
change position and even profession. 


resort to 


good offices of a relative already 
settled, or on a friend or neighbor who 
knows of a good job and will present 
one to the ‘floorlady.’ Even if it’s only 
to leave the job next day in search of 
a better one. ... 

“The prevailing profession among 
the women is dressmaking. New York 
dressmaking, that is, which has nothing 
in common with the little modistes who 
pray to Santa Lucia in Madrid and die 
of consumption but singing romanti- 
cally in La Bohéme. The Puerto Rican 
dressmaker does not have a thimble or 
the classic needle; she operates an 
electric machine, sews dozens and 
dozens of items all alike; she speaks 
of zippers, piecework, and overtime; 
she belongs to a union. And she can 
earn seventy or more dollars a week. 

“The leading occupations of the men 
vary. Manufacturing and construction 
take sixty-one per cent. Thirty-one per 
cent work at various jobs in restau- 
rants, cafeterias, hotels, and so on. At 
one time there were many in the 
merchant marine. Few are in the pro- 
fessions and government; even the 
Barrio’s doctors and druggists are 
usually Jews... .” 

Although “the United States boasts 
of being the paradise of immigrants,” 
Galindez comments, each new wave 
finds indignant voices raised against 
it. Today it’s the Puerto Ricans. But 
“they should not feel alarmed or of- 
fended.” Galindez reminds them of a 
book in which one group of immi- 
grants was described as having come 
from “ ‘repulsive hovels roofed with 
rotten straw . . . without the least com- 
fort, hygiene, or even what we would 
call social decency. . . ..” The book 
was published in 1912, and the immi- 
grants in question were the Irish. And 
“thirty-odd years later, the mayor of 
Greater New York was an_ Irish 
immigrant.” 


TALE OF A WRITER 


IN THE THIN DISGUISE of a short story, 
an article by Carlos Drummond de 
Andrade in the Rio daily Correio da 
Manha gently satirizes young writers: 
“I was born on a July afternoon in a 
small town where there were a jail, a 
church, and a school, all very close 
together ; the town was called, let’s say, 
Termstinas. The jail was old, its back 


The usual procedure is to rely on the — 
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place of all. 


de 


wall peeling. Heaven knows how its 
prisoners lived and ate, but it held an 
inexplicable fascination for us, since 

was the place where birdcages, 
brooms, paper flowers, and wooden 
dummies were made. The church was 
old too, but it didn’t enjoy the same 
prestige as the jail. The school, four 
or five years new, was the least popular 
It was there that I was 
born—in the third-grade classroom of 
Dona Emerenciana Barbosa, R.I.P. Up 


to that time I had been illiterate and 


unpretentious. . . . It was a geography 
class, and the teacher was writing 
names of distant countries and cities 
on the blackboard. Paris was a tower 
beside a bridge and a river, England 
was only dimly visible in the fog, an 
Eskimo and a condor mysteriously ap- 
peared, bringing whole countries with 
them. Then I was born, suddenly- 
that is, I felt the urge to write. I had 
never given any thought to what could 
come out of paper and pencil except 
neckless figures with five stripes for 
hands. But at that moment my hand 
reached toward the desk seeking an 
object, found it, held it tightly, irre- 
sistibly, and wrote something like the 
description of a journey from Turma- 
linas to the North Pole. 


“It was perhaps the shortest narra-° 


tion of its kind on record. Ten lines, 
including a shipwreck and a visit to a 
volcano. I wrote with a flushed face, 
my quick hand stumbling over compli- 
cations of spelling, but not stopping. 
That lasted for about a quarter of an 
hour. 

* ‘Juquita, what are you doing?’ 

“My face reddened further, and I 
didn’t answer. Dona Emerenciana in- 
Give me that paper. Come on, 
give it to me.’ 

“I was reluctant, but her spectacles 
were formidable. I succumbed. The 
whole class watched, enjoying my hu- 
miliation. But Dona Emerenciana, hav- 


sisted: 


ing glanced at the paper, much to my 


call laughing at Juquita. Don’t. 


“You're 


He’s 


amazement said to the class: 


just written a very cute little descrip- 


tion, showing that he pays attention to 
his classes.’ 

“She paused, then added: ‘Keep at 
it, Juquita. Some day you will be a 
great writer.” 


“Most of my classmates had no idea 


_ what ‘a great writer’ meant. Nor had I. 


But IL knew that in Rio de Janeiro 
lived a tiny little man with a huge 
head who made awfully long speeches 
and was very intelligent. He must be 
a great writer, and, at the age of nine, 
I thought the teacher was comparing 
me to Rui Barbosa. 

“The trip to the Pole was carefully 
removed from the notebook and car- 
ried home in triumph. My mother, 
naturally inclined to overestimate my 
talents, promptly believed that I was 
indeed predestined. My father, a plain, 
extremely sensible man, let common 
sense go for a while as he listened to 
the little writer’s prattle. I was given 
a year’s subscription to Tico-Tico [a 
children’s magazine], a truly regal 
present in those days and those parts, 
and I began to write short 
plays, novels, poems, and a history of 
the Paraguayan war that I gave up in 
the first chapter, much to Marshal 
Lopez’ relief. 

“I wrote and wrote. I left Turma- 
linas. At the Catholic high school I 
edited the school paper, Aurora Gina- 
sial; when a priest criminally inserted 
the words ‘timid flowers’ into my de- 
scription of spring, I was indignant. 
When I graduated, literary reviews 
began to publish my work assiduously. 
One even carried my photograph with 
adjectives attached. They didn’t pay 
me anything, nor could I conceive of 
literature as a commodity to be bought 
and sold. How often my heart beat 
fast as my fingers leafed tremulously 
through the Saturday issue as it ar- 
rived, fresh with printer’s ink! It 
came out—it didn’t. And always when 
I came upon my own work as I walked 
down the street, paper in hand, I'd 
be seized with the uncomfortable sen- 
sation a man might experience if 
caught naked with no time to cover 
himself. | hid my crime and was proud 
of having committed it; literature was 
to me a secret delight, a solitary in- 
dulgence. Some weeks my stuff would 
come out simultaneously in Fon-Fon, 
Para-Todos, Careta, and Revista da 
Semana. They were prose poems, in 
which I specialized. I couldn't always 
afford to buy all these magazines, but 
sometimes I'd give up my glass of hot 
milk with bread and butter, my cus- 
tomary snack before going back to my 
rooming-house at night—a_ sacrifice 
gallantly made in the name of Letters. 
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“I wrote a great aus, and I’m not 
ashamed to admit it. I enjoyed quite 
a reputation in Turmalinas, which 
would have lasted longer had I been 
willing to weed out a little. It is true 
that Turmalinas hardly understood me, 
and I understood it even My 
spasmodic outbursts were a_ little 
strange to a town whose streets were 
paved with iron ore and whose citizens 
had, consequently, a sorrowful rigidity 
to their souls. Nevertheless, the little 
town found the sight of my name in 
print touching, and it hoped that my 
talent might some day redeem the 
melancholy isolation in which it had 
dragged along for years, with progress 
only twenty-five miles and 
chickens scratching the dirt on the 
streets. 

“There was no redemption, and the 
town forgot me. I never went back. 
Nobody from there ever wrote again 
asking me to write something about 
the Lovers’ Summit or the Evergreen 
Fount. My relatives scattered or died. 
The writer went urban. 

“I published three books that were 
highly praised by my contemporaries 
and the other roomers in the boarding 
house and scorned by the academic 
critics. Two books of stories and one 
of poems. I gave them away to news- 
papers, friends, people who might ask 
and might want to 
impress. 

“The latter above all. 
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Aprendizaje 


Este juequite de le coneste es facil Penge une corte en le meso y luego todos 


“Canasta’s easy. I put a card on the table 
and then we all insult each other.” 
Excelsior, Mexico City 
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actually a very simple one—consisted 
in never pronouncing or suggesting 
the word ‘literature.’ I did not style 
myself a literary man, but rather one 
who at bottom suffered through aware- 
ness of being a writer... . 


“*You write beautiful things, I 
know.’ 
“Oh, that’s just slander on my 


eremies’ part. Unfortunately you can’t 
live and not make enemies. Don’t you 
believe it.’ 

“My awkward smile, my not-quite- 
wholesome teeth (I acquired a reputa- 
tion for being ironical thanks to that 
shy smile), underlined the discreet in- 
tention behind my denial. The other 
fellow would depart in awe. A lot of 
national reputations have been estab- 
lished this way. I wrote. 

“I wrote for what reason, really ? 
Why? Neither author, nor printer, nor 
public could answer that. I had no 
plans, no hopes. Whether the world 
was square or round was immaterial 
to me. My fellow men’s greater or 
lesser adiposity, their degrees of 
hunger, those were things that didn’t 
worry me. I knew that man existed, 
that life wasn’t easy, that my own life 
wasn't easy, but none of that ever con- 
taminated my writing. Actually, | was 
rather proud of that. ‘Pure artist,’ a 
smug little voice said inside me. “Don't 
betray your mind,’ added another (gas 
in my stomach, no doubt). Because my 
mind didn’t protest, I attributed to 
myself exemplary dignity—quite gra- 
tuitously, of course. And I wrote. 
Abreast of me, other young men were 
doing the same thing. And we wanted 
nothing, we expected nothing. We were 
very happy, though we didn’t know it, 
as often happens. 

“My—or rather, our—fundamental 
individualism forbade us to join the 
cozy cluster of the literary circles. We 
were ferociously solitary. In each 
Brazilian state there was an Academy 
of Letters that gathered all the gre- 
garious writers and distributed harm- 
less laurels. These were obnoxious to 
me, and the academicians, generally 
people without complexities, seemed to 
me monsters of ignorance, envy, mal- 
ice, and incomprehension. The fact 
that most of them were over forty-five 
barely toned down my _ repulsion; 
rather, it added a grain of sorrowful 
pity. To be sure, being forty-five was 


PANTEONES 


What careening along in a Mexico City bus 
will do to you, according to the daily 
El Universal 


not only absurd, it was terribly sad. 
To a certain extent, the academicians 
deserved our sympathy. Like drome- 
daries, for instance, queer animals that 
can't be held responsible for the kind 
of life their native handicap forces 
them to lead... . 

“Licurgo, who had written the ‘Poem 
to a Cube of Ether’ with me, discovered 
Thomism one night, and I promptly 
evicted him from my circle of friends. 
But his voice went on preaching the 
new times and disturbing souls that 
hankered for truth and metaphysics. 

*Aleixanor, having bought a copy of 
Lenin’s Letters to American Workers 
in a second-hand bookstore and started 
to write for the Proletarian Cry, under- 
went a campaign launched by me to 
bring his intellectual activity into dis- 
repute. He turned to political action, 
founded trade unions, wrote and dis- 
tributed pamphlets, and even became 
somewhat notorious. When the left- 
wingers staged their 1935 coup, how- 
ever, he shut up. 

“Laura Brioche, the poetess, founded 
a Psychoanalysis Club which I tried to 


demoralize at its first meeting by sur- 
reptitiously introducing among the 


members about to vote on the by-laws 
a voluminous quantity of whisky and 
gin. The meeting dissolved in alcohol, 
but here and there a few groups sur- 
vived in serious contemplation of their 


— 


complexes, frustrations, and 
ambivalences. 

“Successively the following bodies 
were founded: the Association of 
Friends of History Books; the Ouro 
Preto Academy of Grammarians; a 
Rational Nutrition Course; a Society 
for Aryo-African Acculturation; the 
God, Country, Justice, and Vocational 
Teaching Group; the Esperanto Club, 
Limited; and the Institute of Genetics. 

“Around me everyone was asserting 
himself, getting settled in something. 
All had opinions. In newspapers their 
writing graduated from literary supple- 
ments to the editorial page. Some were 


respective 


publicly praised, others were invited 
to join the staffs of the state govern- 
ments. Several bought lots and began 
to build homes. One—a really out- 
standing fellow—managed to get him- 
self appointed a notary public. The 
soundness of my generation’s orienta- 
tion became apparent in a regular crop 
of babies that were always receiving 
prizes for their beauty and health. 

“As for myself, | went on pursuing 
the literary myth, implacably but with- 
out faith. My poems had never been 
more beautiful, my stories and essays 
fascinating than during that 
period of growing solitude. Solitude, 
solitude—that was all that existed 
around me, within me. It was as though 
I lived in a city that was slowly being 
deserted. In a little while there'd be 
no one to handle the traffic lights, wind 
the clocks, run the streetcars, deliver 
bread, meat, and fruit to the homes. 
But, after all, what were streetcars and 
clocks for? There was nobody left, 
everyone had moved to neighboring 
cities to the north or to the south, and 
I was lugubriously prowling the streets 
in my loneliness; my steps echoed in 
the streets that were 
familiar to me but that now seemed 
to darken, change shape, acquire new 
odors: that’s how closely they were 
associated with a period, a generation, 
a state of mind in decomposition. 
Everything was getting dark, dark. 
But I went on walking; I refused to 
believe it. 

struck a 
complete by now—and when I looked 
at the light in my cupped hands, I 
realized I had just turned thirty. Then 
I died. I give you my word of honor, 
I’m dead, quite dead.” 


more 
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match—darkness was 
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FOOD FOR THOUGHT 


DESPITE ALL OF SCIENCE'S knowledge and trade’s benefits, 
in our twentieth century two thirds of the world’s popu- 
lation live in an unremitting state of hunger. In The 
Geography of Hunger, Josué de Castro, Brazilian-born 
chairman of FAO’s Executive Council, recounts the details 
of human misery, region by region, launches a vigorous 
counterattack on the “neo-Malthusian” overpopulation 
theory, and comes up with a startling thesis of his own. 
By hunger Dr. Castro means not only the acute star- 
vation we see in times of famine, but also the more 
insidious effects of specific lacks of vitamins, calcium. 
iron, proteins, and so on. Singly and in combination, 
these are the causes of beriberi, pellagra, rickets, anemia, 
night blindness, and other assorted ills. The Western 
Hemisphere, even the United States, has its share of these 
deficiency maladies, as Castro points out. 

With all his catalogue of disease and hunger, the 
author remains optimistic. The novel theory he pro- 
pounds is that hunger is the cause of overpopulation 
instead of its result. He cites some experiments on rats, 
in which animals fed on a low-protein ration proved 
themselves much more prolific than those on a high- 
protein diet. It is Castro’s contention that inadequate 
protein consumption causes the liver to degenerate and 
fail to perform its function of inactivating excess sex 
hormones, thus increasing fertility. He also maintains 
that chronic hunger increases sexual desire. Feed the 
overcrowded peoples enough meat and milk, he argues, 
and their birth rates will go down as their productive 
efficiency foes up. 

A table purports to correlate birth rates and daily 
consumption of animal proteins in fourteen countries. 
ranging from a high of 45.6 births per one thousand of 
population with a protein consumption of 4.7 grams in 
Formosa to a birth-rate low of fifteen with a 62.6-gram 

protein intake in Sweden. This list is not very con- 
-vineing evidence, however. The last year for which the 
- Formosa birth figure holds good, in the 1951 Demo- 
graphic Yearbook of the United Nations, is 1935. The 
: Tate tapered off steadily since then to 40.7 in 1943, the 
last reported year. The figure given for - U S. birth 
rate, 17.9, corresponds to 1940. Actually, the provisional 
rate for 1950 is 23.4. The table does not indicate the 
years or sources of the figures. It does not include any of 
the Central or South American countries. But in another 
chapter Castro mentions that the average annual con- 
_ sumption of meat in Peru is only thirty pounds, while in 
Aree ntina it is three hundred. Curiously, the birth rate 
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in protein-rich Argentina in 1949 was only one point 


below Peru’s for the same year, at 24.9 

While Castro accuses William Vogt and his coreligion- 
ists of inaccuracy and oversimplification in claiming that 
there is a limited “biotic potential” to every piece of land, 
that overbreeding is responsible for misery, and that 
erosion is destroying our best soil, he himself certainly 
oversimplifies the problem of high and low birth rates. 
It is obvious that many other factors than protein con- 
sumption have contributed to declining birth rates in 
the most industrialized countries. In the United States 
in the last century, with room to expand westward, farm 
families welcomed more children as helpers, but as the 
frontier disappeared and more people went to work in 
city factories or offices, big families became a burden 
instead of an asset. So the birth rate was affected by 
parents’ wishes and not merely by their child-bearing 
capacity. Longer years in school, marriage at a later age, 
less illegitimacy, all are factors making for a lower birth 
rate in the better-fed countries. Just to complicate the 
picture, the declining U.S. rate jumped upward during 
World War II, and again after it, when Nofth Americans 
were eating more meat than they ever had. 

For inadequate diets and stunted growth in many parts 
of the world—the Caribbean, Africa, the U.S. South— 
Castro blames colonial or imperial insistence on pro- 
duction of export crops such as sugar and cotton, and 
restrictions on using land for growing essential foods. 
A diet of almost nothing but corn is responsible for the 
“sadness” of the Mexican Indian. Thousands of workers 
perished in the natural rubber boom in Brazil around 
the beginning of this century because they ate only dried 
or canned foods, which could not stave off the dread 
beriberi. 

Puerto Rico, according to Castro, learned new misery 
under U.S. control because more land went into giant 
sugar plantations and food had to be imported from the 
United States at high prices. Vogt, of course, blamed 
U.S. medical work for keeping too many Puerto Ricans 
alive as the population rapidly multiplied. 

Castro carries the fight straight to the “neo-Malthu- 
sians,” insisting that no country, not even China or 
India, is really overpopulated. With proper economic 
development and fair distribution, he claims, no one 
need go hungry, and birth control is unnecessary. 

But he paints such a bleak picture of present conditions 
“The first diffi- 
“is the relative 
are too cold or 


that his optimism seems unwarranted. 
culty of Chinese agriculture.” he writes, 
scarcity of tillable soil: great areas . . . 
too dry, too mountainous or too sterile, to make farming 
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worth while. . . . The concentration of humanity on the 
land reaches absurd extremes in the alluvial plains of 
the great rivers. . . . The veritable mincing of the soil of 
China creates the problem of microfundia, a threat as 
serious to the agricultural potential of the region as the 
opposite extreme is to Africa and Latin America. . . .” 
Disease is spread because human wastes are used as 
fertilizer. If it were not used, production would be even 
less able to meet the population’s needs. And it cannot 
be made safe by mixing with vegetable remains because 
they are needed for fuel. Nevertheless Castro concludes: 


Digging up potatoes stored in frozen earth, Bolivia. Andean 

people have plenty of spuds, but that’s not enough 

“Considering that the geographic picture shows a country 
which needs above all to be exploited and economically 
mobilized by human labor, it seems a bit precipitate to 
speak categorically of overpopulation and to insist on the 
necessity of limiting natural population growth by all 
possible means. Furthermore, as I have said before, 
there is no way of limiting growth of the Chinese popu- 
lation without first changing the whole economic and 
social structure of the country.” If the job is as tough 
as all that, you would think Dr. Castro would be willing 
to get whatever help he could from voluntary population 
control to prevent new famines while the economic and 
social reconstruction ‘is under way. But his point is 
probably well taken that such control would not awaken 
the slightest response in the Chinese masses. He points 
out how vitally important it is to the whole world for 
the Chinese and everyone else to get enough to eat, but it 
is unlikely that outsiders will accomplish anything along 
those lines in the near future. How the present “Iron 
Curtain” division of the world into two hostile camps 
aggravates the food problem comes out also in Castro's 
discussion of Europe and of Japan. 

In his section on India, Castro blames the English for 
doing nothing to improve the famine-marked food situa- 
tion of the country in three hundred years of occupation. 
By prohibiting the importation of Indian cotton goods. 
England long kept her colony economically undeveloped 
and poor. Similarly, we could say that England took 
advantage of hostility between Hindus and Moslems, 
keeping it alive to prevent a united move for inde- 
pendence. A weird aspect of the Indian population 
problem was pointed out some years ago by B. R. 
Ambedkar, who later became Labor Minister of the 
Indian Government. He found that in Bengal, where the 


numbers, Moslems and Hindus appeared to be ie to 


outbreed each other in order to gain majority control. — ~ 


With modern farming methods, use of additional land, 


fairer land distribution and taxation, Castro feels, India 
could take care of her own. It is too bad that he does not 
bring the story up to date with mention of what inde- 
pendent India is doing about its food crisis. 

The concluding section of Castro’s book is shorter and 
not so well documented as his narration of the world’s | 
food troubles. He asserts that “the world has at its dis- | 
posal enough resources to provide an adequate diet for — 
everybody, everywhere.” He sees the solution in putting — 
more acres under cultivation, in chemicals that stimulate _ 
plant growth or check weeds, in new sources of foods— 
h« mentions the idea of making ocean plankton palatable 
or using algae to grow a new protein food. 

Castro roundly condemns Vogt’s cynical dismissal of 
the Chinese and his complete unconcern with man as an 
individual. “The neo-Malthusian doctrine of a dehuman- 
ized economy, which preaches that the weak and the sick 
should be left to die, which would help the starving to 
die more quickly, and which eyen goes to the extreme 
of suggesting that medical and sanitary resources should 
not be made available to the more miserable populations 

such policies merely reflect the mean and egotistical 
sentiments of people living well, terrified by the dis- 
quieting presence of those who are living badly.” Of 
course, you could read Vogt’s words as a piece of gigantic 
irony along the lines of Dean Swift's Modest Proposal for 
Preventing the Children of Poor People from Being a 
Burden to their Parents or the Country (by fattening and 
eating them), designed to shock people into action. You 
could, that is, if Vogt did not insist that his is a non- 
\ristotelian endeavor to express inexpressible reality. 

Actually, despite their respective shortcomings, Road 
to Survival and this very different book are both useful. 
Josué de Castro calls for a vast program of economic 
and social development, but in it he cannot afford to 
overlook erosion or allow the creation of new dust bowls 
by cultivating where rainfall may be inadequate. The 
thing that makes The Geography of Hunger really im- 
portant is the way it shows up the tremendous problem 
of feeding man properly and how little any government 
has done about it until the past few years.—George C. 
Compton 
Tue GeocrapHy or Huncer, by Josué de Castro. Boston, 
Little, Brown & Co., 1952. 337 p. $4.50 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE GULF 


SouTH OF CALIFORNIA’s modern, up-and-coming: San 


Diego, the state’s fourth largest city, and east to Yuma, in 


Arizona, lies the northern boundary of what Mexican — 
author Fernando Jordan calls El Otro México (The Other _ 
Mexico). For a thousand miles below the notoriously 
hoyden U.S. frontier stretches the lonely, mountainous 
peninsula of Lower California, backward, virtually un-— 
known to the outside world, and joined to the rest of 
Mexico only by a narrow desert corridor at the top of 
the gulf that separates its east coast from the mainland. 
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In no uncertain terms, Mr. Jordan tells us precisely why 


this dagger of land—he calls it possibly the third longest 
peninsula in the world—differs from the rest of the 
nation of which it is a legal part. 

Historically, the inhabitants of Lower California have 
been isolated from their compatriots since the dawn of 
time. Although descendants—like their neighbors, the 
highly cultured Mayas and Aztecs—of the Asiatic nomads 
who crossed over into North America via the Bering 
Strait, the territory's first Indian settlers, the Cochimies, 
Guaycuras, and Pericties never developed a social system. 
They had neither chiefs nor caudillos, and lived in small 
camps in the open fields with only the simplest sort of 
shelter rather than in villages. Never organized, they 
were eventually assimilated into the European stock that 
colonized their lands after the Spanish navigator Sebas- 
tian Vizcaino followed Cortés, Tapia, and Ulloa in ex- 
ploration of the ever-hazardous along ‘the 
peninsula’s gulf and Pacific shores. Although there are 
Indians in Lower California today—the Cucapahs and 
Kihwas—they are relatively recent imports from the 
United States. 

Neither the respective attempts by Jesuit, Franciscan. 
and Dominican missionaries in the eighteenth century to 
form communities, nor the nineteenth-century conquests 
by Mexican pioneers and foreign adventurers like William 
Walker, who unsuccessfully proclaimed himself president 
of the Republic of Lower California, ever succeeded in 
bringing the peninsula out of isolation and retirement. 
Not even emancipators like Benito Juarez appeared con- 
cerned with the forgotten land on the other side of the 
gulf. Juarez, in fact, the author laments, only opened the 
door to allow foreign business interests to invade and 


waters 


swindle the area. 

According to Mr. Jordan, population experts estimate 
that Lower California, with about 285,000 inhabitants at 
present, most of whom live in the northern division of 
the territory near the U.S. border, could accommodate 
fifteen million people if it availed itself wisely of all its 
resources. But, except for a certain number of immigrants 
arriving monthly from various other parts of Mexico, 
little is happening to improve local fortunes. Without 
hesitation, the author lays the blame squarely on the 
indifference of the federal government in Mexico City 
and on the greed of foreign, mostly U.S., interlopers, but 
he does not emphasize the government's responsibility for 
controlling the foreigners’ operations. 

Tourists who have motored down to Tijuana for a 
steak at César’s and a night in the fleshpots of the Calle 
Revolucion, who were at first amused and later dismayed 
at the town’s sordid atmosphere, will be interested to 
learn that, according to Mr. Jordan, the evil there is a 


means, not an end. While the region’s modern strong 


men, Colonel Esteban G. Canta and General Abelardo L. 
Rodriguez, have openly cultivated vice and traffic in 
drugs, this has made it possible to modernize the cities 
of the peninsular north (Mexicali, Tecate, Ensenada, 
and San Felipe) and to improve its all too few and 
primitive roads. 

Mr. Jordan very properly wants Lower California for 


the Mexicans. My only criticism of his case is that 
there is good reason to conclude that many facts he 
offers were selected because of their sensational nature 
or their ability to stir up prejudice. For example, the 
author continually fosters the misconception that all 
gringos are millionaires. And, though it has not been 
suggested since the matter was brought up in the U. S. 
Senate forty years ago, Mr. Jordan persistently reminds 
us that the U.S.A. once wanted to buy Lower California 
for strategic purposes, and implies that even today it 
has designs on the territory. However, he does have a 
kind word for one gringo—a gentle philanthropist, Mr. 
C. E. Utt, who launched a personal trout preservation pro- 
gram: in the mountain streams of San Pedro Martir. 

On the other hand, Mr. Jordan’s remarks aren’t lim- 
ited to North Americans. While he admits that in 1948 on 
a quick visit he found good working conditions on Cedros 
Island, where the aforementioned Mexican General Abe- 
lardo Rodriguez maintains a cannery, he quotes at length 
an unfavorable report made on the situation between 
1942 and 1946, adding, significantly, that in 1949 when 
he planned another trip there he was apparently con- 
sidered unwelcome by the local authorities. 


Vap of Lower California from Fernando Jordan’s El Otro México 


The author again vents his spleen in his observations 
on the Franco-Mexican copper and manganese monopoly 
at Santa Rosalia, in which he presents a realistic but 
conflicting picture of mistreated, underpaid workers, who 
nevertheless today celebrate gay fiestas in their slums 
even as their French exploiters look down upon them 
from their comfortable houses on the hill. Finally Mr. 
Jordan, while at the same time expressing doubts about 
it, plants in the reader’s mind the idea that the decline 
in the pearling industry at La Paz was due to a large 
colony of local Japanese who poisoned the beds to corner 
the market for Tokyo’s cultured-pearl industry. 

Nevertheless, there is no doubt that El Otro México 
is the most complete, searching, and up-to-date work to 
appear about Lower California. The author’s indignation 
receives increasing sympathy as the reader notes the low 
crime rate and the humble genuineness of the people in 
the southern part of the peninsula, far removed from 
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foreign and federal intrigues. Mr. Jordan is at his best 
when he writes about Ensenada, where Robert Louis 
Stevenson wrote Treasure Island and where, as the asphalt 
road from the border ends, “the other Mexico” begins. 
Especially interesting are his accounts of the Russian 
mujiks who, since they arrived in 1906, have retained 
their original language, religion, dress, and samovars in 
their colony on the slopes of the Sierra de Juarez. Then 
there are his vivid descriptions of sea elephant- and 
whale-hunting; the fayuqueros, traveling salesmen who 
are the only communication with the outside world in 
some parts of the peninsula; the honeyed and perfumed 
central desert, and verdant oases like Mulegé and 
Comondi in the south; the old Jesuit missions found 
from the border to Cape San Lucas; local institutions 
like the mailboat Abel Miranda that links the peninsula 
with Guaymas, across the gulf, and the prison without 
bars, called “the university,” whose inmates are known 
as “students.” 

Because the author is thorough, there is little of that 
heretofore unknown peninsula that doesn’t come under 
his close scrutiny. If, in putting across some of his 
points, he may sometimes give the impression of going 
too far, Fernando Jordan has nevertheless done his 
country, especially the territory of Lower California, and 
the public a service by calling strong attention to the 
possibilities and problems of a land that still awaits its 
time.—Wallace B. Alig 
Eu. Orro México, by Fernando Jordan. Mexico City, 
Biografias Gandesa, 1951. 269 p. Illus. $3.50 


COLOMBIA IN BLACK AND WHITE 
Cotomsia’s Bank of the Republic and National Federa- 
tion of Coffee Growers have brought out a handsome 
volume on that country, with two hundred excellent 
photographs by Robert M. Gerstmann and a monograph 
by Gustavo Otero Munoz, director of the National 
Library. 

The photographs are real works of art, beautifully 
reproduced from fine-screen copper engravings by the 
book’s French publishers. They portray busy streets in 
Bogota and quiet colonial corners, steamers on the 
Magdalena and planes at Techo Airport, coffee blossoms 
and petroleum refineries, luxury hotels and_ isolated 
jungle huts, textile factories and herds of grazing cattle— 
in short, a cross-section of the country, the feel of 
Colombia captured with dignity in black and white. 

Gustavo Otere Mufioz packs a lot of facts into his 


brief survey, covering the nation’s geography, population, 


Bogota, from Monserrate Hil 


natural resources, agriculture, industry, transportation 
and communication systems, trade, finances, and political 
organization. There is some tendency to underestimate 
the consequences of the 1948 riots and, since the study 
is based principally on the 1948 annual report of the 
General Manager of the Bank, who in turn relied partly 
on 1938 census figures, the statistics are not as up to date 
as might be desired. Nevertheless, Dr. Otero Mujioz gives 
a concise, highly informative account of present-day 
Colombia. A specially prepared map at the end of the 
volume shows principal cities and towns, railways, high- 
ways, and highways under construction.—M. G. R. 
CoLomBIA, engravings by Robert Gerstmann, mono- 
graph by Gustavo Otero Mufioz. Paris, France, Braun & 
Cia., 1951. 33 p. plus 200 plates. 
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No. 1, courtesy Nicaraguan Embassy—No. 3, courtesy Moore McCormack 
Lines—No. 5, courtesy Brazilian Government Trade Bureau—No. 7, courtesy 
Pan American World Airways—No. 8, from Canto General, by Pablo Neruda 
(Ediciones Océano, Mexico City)—No. 10, courtesy American Museum of 
Natural History 


Pre-Columbian shrine in San Agustin Archeological Park, Huila 
Department. From Colombia 
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araguayan Embassy (above) on 
nth Street, Washington, is the ho 


The Ambassador's hobby is his record 
collection five hundred classical records, plus 
Paraguayan folk music, Latin American poetry, 


and Metropolitan Opera broa 


Vrs. Boettner models a shawl from her 
collection of Paraguay’s exquisite handuti lace. 
This art is passed on from mother to daughter in 
a few families, mostly in the village of ltagua 
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HERMIT OF MACUTO (Continued from page 27) are 
the sun, looking through lightly gilded clouds. 

Before starting to work, Rever6én prepares the atmos- 
phere. If he doesn’t feel much like doing anything, he 
rubs his arms with a rough cloth until he draws blood. 
Then he goes out to “warm up his sight,” driving it to 
ecstasy in the colors of the landscape in the sunlight. 
Then follows something he calls “the dance of the colors”: 
he needs to sense the color by touch, feeling the paints 
before he uses them. He works almost nude, asserting 
that in this way he prevents the color of clothes from 
intervening between the work in progress and his eye. 
Sometimes he binds his limbs with rope so that reflex 
movements will not jar his hand. Suddenly he will put 
his brushes down, hand a special small brush to one of 
his monkeys, and have it paint on one of the small easels 
he has made for them. He commands them as if they were 
his pupils, tells and shows them what to do. When they 
annoy him too much, he cheerfully reproaches them. 

Rever6n cannot stand the hardness of metal. When he 
accidentally touches something metallic he has to “savor” 
a soft cloth with his hand. He makes his own brushes, 
and keeps his jars of paint wrapped in cloth. Sometimes 
he paints with his fingers. 

He sleeps on the earthen floor, rooted to the ground, 
for he says we are like plants and need to be in intimate 
contact with the earth to procure its sap. He eats 
frugally, preferring fruit. When this sun- and wind-tanned 
man is sick, he does not take drugstore medicine. He 
seeks plants he knows or that the country people recom- 
mend and cures himself “naturally.” He has grown a 
long beard full of grays and whites like his paintings and 
looks like a prophet. Recently they say his mental health 
has suffered, but he still smiles. 

We should not speak of influences in Armando 
Rever6n’s painting. He seems to have acquired them by 
presentiment, to have studied certain techniques and then 
erased them from his imagination as one wipes chalk 
from a blackboard. Bathing himself anew in_ instinct, 
he gives us his vision in what seems to be a muddy back- 
ground of whites and grays, until, as our eyes become 
accustomed to the disintegration of colors and forms, 
the design takes shape. His paintings do not always reflect 
the odd qualities of his life. 

Since his single voyage to Europe, Reverén has never 
left Venezuela. When his works are wanted for an exhi- 
bition abroad, his friends and companions come for 
them. He himself prepares the frames for his paintings, 
using rustic wood, and he pays special attention to this. 
When he has & one-man show or takes part in a group 
exhibition, you can see him in the halls of the Museum 
of Fine Arts in Caracas, selecting the best places for his 
paintings and hanging them himself. 

So Rever6n, sharply criticized by some and highly 
appreciated by others, is one of the outstanding figures 
in contemporary Venezuelan art. Certainly the common 
people do not understand him, but they intuitively sense 
his art, admire his paintings, and look among the whites 
and grays for what the painter wanted to express. They 
divine it, which is a manner of understanding it. In a 


Biblical figures appeared in 1948 works. Notice extravagant!) 
carved frame made by the painter 

way, Reveroén has helped make people with little edu- 
cation take an interest in Venezuela’s art and try to under- 
stand the artists’ paths. When people do not understand 
his attitude, he passes it off with a joke. 

As a painter, Reverén is queer, but his work has 
awakened reactions in the public at large, and that is 
one way to be a teacher and leader of people. Even 
though he had no such aim, the curiosity his work has 
aroused has certainly been educational. The critics have 
paid increasing attention to his work, recognizing him 
as a unique artist. 

Instinct, superstition, omens, almost infantile simplicity. 
charm that seems like mockery—all these things exist in 
the painter and come together in his work, which un- 
questionably is a distinct, original, and novel contribu- 
tion to Venezuelan painting. 


= La Guaira Harbor. Around 1940, Reverén was specializing in 
calm landscapes 
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PORTO ALEGRE 


(Continued from page 8) 


in the cafés and standing along the sidewalks or in the 


middle of the street. Who are they? What are they talk- 
ing about with such enthusiasm? Why are they standing 
_ there? What kind of jobs do they have? 

Well, my friend, statisticians, so far as 1 know, haven't 
bothered about that yet, but I shall give you a novelist’s 
impressions. Nothing but a hunch, of course. Those men 
over there—who are probably talking about women, 
politics, soccer, race horses, and cars—must be students 
cutting classes or who go to school in the morning only; 
busy citizens out on an errand or going somewhere on 
retired military men; former government 
workers; rich, idle people; poor but unemployed people; 
and tourists, like Your Excellency. 

I tell him also that this human activity starts around 
eight a.M. and continues, with varying intensity, till the 
wee hours of the morning. That at night, when the shows 
in the downtown movie houses are over, or even during 
the day when the ladies go shopping, the dandies in their 
well-cut clothes, their sleek hair plastered with brilliantine, 
stand along the sidewalks like a line of marksmen, ap- 
praising the pretty girls. 

Assuring my friend that he has nothing to fear, I take 
him by the arm again, and we push through the crowd. 
The tourist remarks at the number of blonds around him. 
So I explain that the descendants of the Azorean couples 

many with Flemish blood in their veins—were joined 
later by numerous German and Italian immigrants, to 
say nothing of smaller contributions from other Euro- 
pean countries to the Rio Grande do Sul melting pot. 
This is the visible, palpable result of the mixture. 

The tourist is still puzzled by the houses on the main 
street. I tell him | have great faith in the new architects 
recently graduated from our schools, who in time may be 
able to change the city’s face. But, my dear friend, forget 
about the stone and cement buildings and concentrate 
on the human element. In my Rio Grande do 
Sul State—of which Porto Alegre represents a good 
cross-section—will some day have the best-looking people 

Brazil. Look at those girls. See how much taller and 
more elegant they are than the ones you saw elsewhere 
in the country. All right, perhaps Rio girls are more 
graceful, walk more lightly. | won't argue. But note how 


business; 


opinion, 


_ regally the porto-alegrenses carry themselves, how healthy 


Well, her great-grandparents were German, but psycho- 


they 
different types! 


are, what beautiful features they have. And such 
Look, doesn’t that slim teen-ager with 
flaxen hair and aquamarine eyes seem Norwegian to you? 
logically she is Brazilian. See that other girl with dark 
hair and eyes, tanned skin, and tiny waist? Let me tell 
that has real Indian blood with the 
German and Italian in her veins. And, my dear tourist. 
don’t forget to look at this street on a fall or winter day, 
along about sunset; but be sure to look west, where the 
street ends. There you will see the evening horizon with 
its thin, clear glass-green, a color I have never found in 
other skies. It’s the time when street lights and neon signs 
go on. The time when women are prettiest. and the crowd 


you she mixed 


1 largest city in B 
and is, at heart, middle class 
loses whatever frightening or disturbing qualities it may 
have. It’s a soft hour, a magic twilight. At that quick 
and rare moment you will understand why I love this 
city that is so charmless at first sight. 

But let's get off the Rua da Praia. Let’s go to the 
residential sections, to the suburbs. Let’s board this cab. 
We have no taximeters, and that’s why you pay more for 
a ride here than in any other Brazilian city. Our motorists, 
the world, are reckless, and 
Hold on as the car zooms along. 
If you are religious, pray for a your 
prayers are answered. We have arrived, safe and sound. 
This Rua da Margem (River Bank Street). This is 
where the city started, by the river. The people have a 
picturesque name for those houses with the pitched roofs, 
without moldings, with naked, white-washed fronts: 
sentados (sitting dogs). I detect the Azorean 
imprint on them. Uphill, on Duque de Caxias Street, 
formerly Rua da Igreja (Church Street), lived the rich 
burghers of colonial times; some of our most traditional 
mansions are still there, with their heavy, imposing gates, 
their tiles, statue-decorated gardens, old furniture, and 


as everywhere in rude, 
marvelously capable. 


miracle. Good, 


cachorros 
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ghosts. On that street are the Government Palace, the 


House of Representatives, the Cathedral. People of Ger- 
man descent, who are today the bulwarks of trade and 
industry, live in the section called Moinhos de Vento 
(Windmills). There one sees huge houses with Gothic 
towers and peaked roofs (looking homesick for German 
snow), in the midst of gardens peopled by painted clay 
dwarfs. The lower middle class of German descent— 
small businessmen and industrialists, artisans, govern- 
ment employees, white-collar workers—generally live 
down by the river, at the foot of the main hill in a 
section called Floresta (Forest). Beyond are the laboring- 
class sections of Sao Joao and Navegantes (Mariners), 
both following the curve of the Guaiba. The houses here 
are generally low, and factory smokestacks jut up above 
them. 

The statistics-conscious tourist wants to know the popu- 
lation of Porto Alegre. Like a good Brazilian, with 


e: What « lo ona rainy nigh 
heir cars and slosh over wet mosaic sidewalks to the movies 


Below: Young architects are gradually lifting the face of their 
city with new buildings like these 


Fine hotels and restaurants await the tourist in southern Brazil's 
“Happy Port,” about jour hours’ flying time from Rio 

supreme indifference for the exact figure, I reply that we 
are approaching half a million. My companion is sur- 
prised at the number of cars on the streets and I tell him 
that although small European cars have been imported 
in large quantities since the last war, most are still of 
U.S. origin. And I add, rather proudly, that of all 
Brazilian cities, Porto Alegre has the most cars in pro- 
portion to population—one for every sixteen people. 
I also assert that my town is perhaps the only one in the 
country with a municipal public recreation service, which 
is spreading playgrounds for children and adults all over 
the city—auditoriums, outdoor theaters, swimming pools, 
and sports fields. 

The hills of Porto Alegre remind my friend of San 
Francisco, except that ours are gentler. This leads the 
conversation to the subject of moderation, and | disclose 
that Porto Alegre is moderate in everything: in natural 
scenery, in customs, even in progress. 

Brazilian landscape in the subtropical and torrid zones 
is sometimes loud; ours speaks softly. Sao Paulo ad- 
vances with seven-league boots. Porto Alegre steps cau- 
tiously, the good old Azorean way. Our businessmen are 


_ prudent, almost timid, and decidedly conservative. One ~ 
- doesn’t see spectacular financial deals around here. For- 
; ; tune is generally acquired by thrift and hard work, two 
practices of Portuguese origin which the German and 


Italian immigrants seem also to have adopted. Though it 
is gradually putting 6n metropolitan airs, Porto Alegre 


has not lost its provincial shyness, which to me is both 


charming and to a certain extent convenient. The stores 
close at noon so that employees and clerks can go home 
for lunch. For this reason, downtown restaurants are 
relatively scarce and by far less busy than those in Rio 
or Sao Paulo. The town has no night life and its only 
decent night club treads a precarious path. The daily 
record of traflic accidents in the press, however, gives 
the impression of a mad city, where car, streetcar, and 
bus drivers haven't the slightest concern for human life. 

My friend nods appreciatively and I continue. I tell 
him people from other states complain that gatichos— 
and porto-alegrenses in particular—are not as warm and 
friendly as the people in Rio or in the North. Maybe they 
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are © right. This town still seems to be titinene oe by the 


suspicious character of its island founders. 

I take my friend on a tour of the most typical spots: 
the fruit wharf, where boats from the islands, laden with 
fruit and vegetables, are docked. It’s a place teeming with 
subjects for a painter and a rich source of material for 
newspaper reporters, who find there the most exotic 
human types or freshly committed crimes. 

Returning downtown, we go into the Central Tea Shop 
for refreshment. It belongs to two brothers who could 
easily have come out of Dickens: they are strange busi- 
nessmen, apparently unconcerned about profit,. anxious, 
rather, to maintain the tradition of a business they love; 
delightful characters, for more than thirty years they 
have been treating many generations of students, journal- 
ists, and bohemians with fatherly care, not only letting 
them buy on credit but often lending them money with- 
out interest or even an LOU. 

We pay a visit to Parobé Square, where peddlers with 
snakes entwined about their necks make eloquent speeches 
on the virtues of their goods. Then through the Municipal 
Market, which is somewhat like New Orleans’ French 
Market in its architecture, its smells, its booths. From 
there to the free market, located in a huge shack like a 
Hollywood sound stage, and we lose ourselves amid a 
luxuriant variety of flowers, fruit, and vegetables that 
seem to be waiting for still-life painters. 

I tell the visitor about our climate, so pleasant twenty 
years ago, but now so whimsical that we can have all 
four seasons on the same day, minutes apart. In general. 
we can say our summer is as bad as the worst summer 
of Washington, Miami, or Rio de Janeiro. And our 
winter brings the temperature below freezing, with the 
famous minuano, or wind blowing from the Andes, 
cutting like a razor blade on certain days under a clear. 
dry, and brilliant sky. More than once snow has fallen 
in Caxias, up in the mountains, three hours from Porto 
Alegre by car. Spring here is a crazy season of clouded 
skies, still cold, with a constant, irritating wind. 

And now, my friend, let me tell you something about 
autumn, the season best identified with Porto Alegre. 
From April to June the wind stops, the clouds climb 
higher, and the calm, honey-scented air takes on gold 
and violet hues. Sunlight acquires a ripe shade, and there 
seems to be a permanent peace treaty between nature and 
~ men. Silkeotton trees burst into pink bloom all over the 
place. 

Here, my dear tourist, is where | say goodbye, asking 
you to tell the people you come across that on the 
southern tip of Brazil there is a lovable city, neither large 
nor small, fast nor slow, neither too rich nor too poor: 
a city, in brief, that can show the visitor the most 
beautiful women and the most spectacular sunsets. It goes 
without saying that whoever wants a feeling of the past 
of this great country, whoever wants to glimpse _ its 
deeper historic and cultural roots, must visit the center, 
the North, and the Northeast. But it is from Sao Paulo 
south that the traveler can grasp a preview of what 


Brazil will be in the future—as a people and as an eco- 
is 


nomic power. 


TEACHING WITH, TAPE 
(Continued from page 15) 
recommended by the country’s embassy in Washington. _ 
The Institute’s complete course of three years’ study 
of a language costs seven hundred dollars. Students must 
enroll in Georgetown to attend the Institute, but it is 
permissible to elect languages exclusively. Members of 
the diplomatic corps in Washington have been invited 
to take part in the Institute’s 
attending classes and seminars, some give lectures there. 
In addition to its complex electronic equipment, the 
Institute has one of the most modern and _ original 
libraries in existence: a collection of tape recordings 
with readings in almost every conceivable language. Its 


program, and besides 


appearance alone is novel. The boxes containing the 
tapes are stored horizontally on huge shelves marked 
with attractive labels, and a given inch of shelf-space 
may contain an Oriental poem or a phonetic exercise in 
Greek or Norwegian. 

On those shelves are the teachers. Teachers who do 
not get tired or drink water or change their tone of voice. 
Teachers who do not lose patience or run out of breath. 
On each tape—similar to a typewriter ribbon—is a com- 
plete lesson. 

Institute students from all over the world create the 


Simultaneous-interpretation student translates speech from English 
to Portuguese; student in rear booth is putting it into Russian 


| 


Professor Constantin Boldyreff explains point to Russian students. 
Less than half their time is spent in class, the rest in laboratory 


cosmopolitan atmosphere of an airport. A French girl 
in a chic, well-tailored suit and crepe-soled shoes chats 
with a blond, square-shouldered Swede in English that is 
past the elementary stage. In a corner of the hall a 
U.S. aviator talks with an Oriental priest, while a Latin 
American ambassador—late for one of his daily practice 


sessions—hurries up the sumptuous stairway. These 
people have acquired a common medium: they have 
begun to live in another language. 

In speaking of the system, the students are enthusiastic. 
All praise the tape recordings, which permit constant and 


unvarying repetition. 

Joan Beecher, a young lady from Boston, told us: 
“I had taken language courses in high school and later 
in college, but didn’t get very far. When I arrived at the 
Institute | found I was entirely on my own—free to study 
when I wished and as much as I wanted. The student 
works on his own initiative, plans his own campaign. 
Everything depended on me. I didn’t have to spend time 
in classes and didn’t need a professor. The progress | 
have made in my Russian certainly proves that the 
system works. 

Patrick Martinelli, a young Georgetown Foreign Serv- 
ice School student, was so tired of being asked if he spoke 
Italian that he decided to learn his father’s native tongue. 
“The tape recordings are the best teacher,” said Marti- 
nelli. “I listen to them continually and find the words 
that seemed most difficult becoming easy. The pronuncia- 
tion seems to filter through my ears to my vocal cords. 
But the work takes plenty of patience and a lot of will 
power. I’ve spent twelve hours a week—seven in the 
laboratory and five in class—for over a semester, and 
am only now beginning to feel at home in Italian.” 

WAVE Lieutenant Laila S. Jarvela came to the Insti- 
tute with a grasp of the fundamentals of Finnish after 
hearing her parents speak it when she was a child. 


“I got enthusiastic the first time I heard myself speaking 
on a tape recording,” she said, “and began to devote 
more and more time to the phonetic exercises. My accent 
improved, my vocabulary grew, and I acquired new 
confidence. | think I can now honestly say that I speak 
Finnish.” 

“This course is the nearest thing to a trip abroad,” 
declared Harry Barnes from Texas, another Foreign Serv- 
ice School student. “I lived with my parents in West 
Africa, where they speak Portuguese, and I know from 
experience that that’s the best way to learn a country’s 
language. But attending the Institute is almost as good.” 

The Institute of Languages and the UN simultaneous- 
interpretation systems were Professor Dostert’s first proj- 
ects. “Now that they have been carried out,” he says, 
“the next one is to help solve the gigantic problem of 
illiteracy. And I believe that Latin America, where so 
many countries have a common language, offers the 
nearest and most fertile field. Here we have an easy 
method of reproduction and dissemination. We need no 
longer depend on the rural teacher, who often imparts 
a garbled or incorrect idiom. Today we can take the 
lessons of the best instructors to the most remote regions. 

“I’m sure we can teach 120 people in each community 
to read in the course of six weeks. This can be ac- 
complished without a classroom atmosphere, which keeps 
away many timid adults, and there would be supple- 
mentary programs of interest to rural communities. All 
the necessary equipment can be packed for shipping on 
muleback, airplanes, or trucks. The total cost of one of 
these projects would be from fifteen to twenty thousand 
dollars. The most expensive item would be motion- 
picture films, but these, as well as the recordings, could 
be used over and over without additional cost. If a Latin 
American country will let me experiment, I will go 
personally with a jeep to demonstrate what can be done.” 

Dr. Guillermo Nannetti, chief of the PAU Division of 
Education, says that Professor Dostert’s idea “fits in 
very well with the current programs of the Pan American 
Union and UNESCO for cooperating in national cam- 
paigns against illiteracy.” These two organizations have 
established a center for the preparation of teachers and 
an editorial office for the production of fundamental 
education materials (see “Something to Read,” March 
1952 Americas). “This year,” Dr. Nannetti reports, “the 
Pan American Union will open twenty centers, one in 
each Latin American nation, for the purpose of testing 
these pedagogical materials. So far, the program has 
concerned itself only with printed matter, and ne. ex- 
haustive research has been done on the use of the 
spoken word. An investigation like the one Professor 
Dostert proposes could open new doors to governments 
and international agencies engaged in fundamental-edu- 
cation campaigns.” 

So modern man, Professor Dostert claims, can, with 
the unlimited help of science, give his fellows the key 
to a new life. “If we succeed in teaching fifty million 
of Latin America’s seventy million illiterates to read in 
the next ten years,” he says, “we will have carried out 
the most far-reaching revolution in all history.” 
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TRADING FAIR (Continued from page 5) 


fruitful connection. Their dispute involved optical instru- 
ments, with the North American charging the agent with 
non-fulfillment of contract, while the agent counter- 
claimed for failure to pay him his commissions. Dr. 
Schaeffer appointed three mutually acceptable arbitrators 
to hear the case. The U.S. firm submitted all its docu- 
ments and proofs by correspondence, while the Guate- 
malan appeared in person. The hearing was held in an 
office of the Chamber of Commerce in Guatemala, where 
the arbitrators made their award. 

One of the more exotic cases to come before the Inter- 
American Commercial Arbitration Commission was a 
claim brought by a firm in Mexico against a U.S. im- 
porter. The two men in question had put up a certain 
amount of money and organized a joint expedition to 
Kenya Colony, East Africa, to capture large numbers of 
alligators and ship the hides back to the United States. 
But neither realized the expenses involved in organizing 
a major hunt, and on reaching Kenya Colony, they found 
that it cost more to hunt and ship the alligators than to 
buy the hides direct from a regular supplier. After two 
months’ work, they also discovered that quite apart from 
the prohibitive shipping cost, there were hardly any 
alligators. The joint venture went bankrupt, and the 
parties are now arbitrating the amount of debts owed by 
each man. On the panel of arbitrators are experts on 
alligator hides as well as men who have been members 
of such expeditions, giving the hearing the aspect of a 
Frank Buck tale. 

Arbitration is not the only way the Commission settles 
differences. Sometimes disputes lend themselves to a 
more harmonious settlement through adjustment. This 
involves simply using the Commission as an intermediary. 
The transmit 
information between the parties and tries to clarify the 
issues involved, but in doing this, it never judges the 
merits of any of the claims. Adjustment is found to be 
especially effective where disputes have arisen due to 
language differences or to small misunderstandings on the 
method of payment under a contract between an agent 
and his principal. Usually the cases involve disagreement 
such 
although the cases on file reveal considerable variety. 


Commission endeavors to statements of 


over matters as agency fees and commissions, 


No matter what the claim or the amount of money 
involved, the Arbitration 
Commission is ready to help anyone who has a just 


Inter-American Commercial 
grievance. Not long ago, the Commission received a 
letter from a man who ran a small importing business in 
Nicaragua, stating that his supplier in the United States 
owed him forty-nine dollars that he had been unsuccess- 
fully attempting to collect for a year and a half. The 
Commission got in touch with the U.S. firm, and acting 
as a neutral administrator, attempted a settlement. After 
an exchange of correspondence in which the views of the 
two disputants were thoroughly aired and their positions 
clarified, the U.S. firm sent a check for the full amount 
to the Nicaraguan importer. The only charge was five 


dollars payable by the importer, 


Often a case that begins as an adjustment service may 
require arbitration if after a time the parties are still 
unable to reconcile their differences. Take a current 
dispute over construction of a mill in Costa Rica. This 
case was brought to the attention of the Commission by 
Dr. Juan Fernandez Morua, vice president of the Costa 
Rican Chamber of Commerce and secretary of the Com- 
mission’s Costa Rican committee. The mill was built with 
the help of a firm in the United States, which sent down 
two engineers to supervise installation. The mill failed to 
function and the Costa Rican claimed that the engineers 
were incompetent and worked with inadequate material, 
all of which the U.S. firm denied. With the help of Dr. 
Morua, the Commission is seeking a satisfactory settle- 
ment, and both parties have indicated their 
willingness to submit the dispute to arbitration, a hearing 
may be held either in the United States or in Costa Rica. 

More and more Latin American countries now recog- 
nize the value of arbitration as a means of resolving their 
differences. Through the work of such men as Clemente 
Duran Ballén, Ecuadorean Consul General in New York. 
Ecuador now has an arbitration provision on all export 
and import permits to set the machinery in motion auto- 
matically in case of a dispute, and it is hoped that other 
countries will eventually follow suit. Private businessmen 


since 


know that their disagreements can be settled quickly, 
economically, and easily through the principle of arbitra- 
tion. The high standards set and the impartiality shown 
by Commission members and the panels of arbitrators 


prove that increasing trade can mean growing profits 
with a minimum of mistrust. 

Clearly, there is real need in the field of foreign trade 
for a common meeting ground where the misunder- 
standings that inevitably result from language barriers 


and varied business methods can be ironed out. Consider 
the trade between the United States and all its Latin 
American neighbors just since World War II. As the 
Iron Curtain has obliterated more and more free trading 
areas, the Western Hemisphere countries have been 
re-examining their neighbors’ products to try to fill in 
the gaps. In 1946, U.S. exports to Latin America totaled 
over two billion dollars, as against one billion dollars in 
imports, while in 1951 both exports and imports had 
climbed to over three billion dollars each. But the soar- 
ing trade figures also mean more room for dispute. Is it 
surprising, then, that foreign traders are coming to rely 
on arbitration as standard procedure ? ; 
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il. Presidential palace in capital of larg- 
est Central American country (57,143 
square miles). Is it in Managua, Nica- 
ragua; San Salvador, El Salvador; Teguci- 


galpa, Honduras: or San José, Costa Rica? 


2. “Tree cotton” is another name for 
—, a fiber produced by the Latin 


American ceiba tree and used in the manu- FI 
facture of life preservers and sleeping bags. ‘ 


3. Are the trousers worn by this Argen- 
tine gaucho called maracas, bombachas, 
alpargatas, or comparsas ? 


4. Indicated on map of 
northernmost town in Western Hemisphere. 
Is it Nome, Anchorage, Ketchikan, or 
Barrow ? 


5. Opera house that attracted many 
famous artists during nineteenth-century 
rubber boom is located in isolated Bra- 
zilian city approachable only by air and 
river. Is it Rio, Belo Horizonte, Manaus, or 
Porto Alegre? 


6. Highest steam-navigated lake in the pgP 
world is located between Venezuela and 
Colombia, India and Tibet, Peru and 
Bolivia, or Canada and the United States? 


“SG 7. This man is a guatemalteco. Does 
this mean he is a salesman, a native of 
Guatemala, a farmer, or a minstrel ? veh 


8. Famed contemporary Chilean poet 
pictured here is Rubén Dario, Pablo 
Neruda, Ezra Pound, or Jorge de Lima? _ 


“wea (9. Waterfront thoroughfare of Guayaquil, 
Ecuador, is the Malecor, Water Street, Ave- 
nida Jiménez de Quesada, or Boulevard 
Franklin D. Roosevelt? 


10. Sea elephants are found along the 
coast of the only Mexican state with an 
official northern and southern division. Is 
it Oaxaca, Tamaulipas, Baja California, or 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS Kiynewe at, - achievement of one of the principal goals of Rotary 
ment of international understanding. : 


iat their families from sixty countries of Europe, Asia, Africa, and 


ROTARY INTERNATIONAL 


Dear Sirs: 


READERS’ GUIDES 
Dear Sirs: 

Hubert Herring's “Latin American Bookshelf” (Americas, April 
1952, English edition) was an extremely helpful guide to students 
of Latin America. Would it be possible to publish a similar list 


of books available in Spanish and Portuguese compiled by an 


equally eminent Latin American scholar? 
Robert E. Kingsley 
Huntington, N.Y. 
Perhaps other readers will be interested to know that AMERICAS 
anticipated reader Kingsley’s request and plans to publish “book- 
shelves” of Spanish and Portuguese volumes in future issues. 


MORE PARKS FOR THE PEOPLE 
Dear Sirs: 

“Reserved for the People.” 
points of view 


Congratulations for your article, 
I don’t need to tell you that we in Bagé share th 
it expresses. 

This is to request copies of existing studies and agreements on 
the subject of national parks. . . . These would be of great help 
to me as I am planning to introduce a bill in our town council 
proposing that the nearby site where Santa Tecla fortress used 
to stand be “reserved for the people.” 

Tarcisio Antonio Costa Taborda 
Bagé, Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil 


Our Conservation Section is sending the material requested. We 


hope the bill gets a nod from the councilors. 


Dear Sirs: 

I was very happy to find the January issue of Americas in Sao 
Lourengo—a small resort town in southern Minas Gerais visited by 
thousands of people from Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo—and 
congratulate the Pan American Union for sending its magazine 
to the farthest corners of Brazil. 

Benedicta Quirino dos Santos’ “Dixieland, Brazil,” about the 
Southerners who emigrated to Brazil after the Civil War, was 
especially pleasant because of the novelty of the subject matter 
and because it told me a lot I didn’t know. . . . I also became 
very much absorbed in the lead article, “Reserved for the People,” 
by Mary G. Reynolds, which is an excellent history of the national 
parks. By an interesting coincidence, | caught a glimpse of 
Itatiaia Park, mentioned in that article, on my way to Sao 
Lourenco at a point 5,000 feet high on the road through the 
Mantiqueira Mountains. But | can’t help wondering why the most 
beautiful of our parks, which has contributed so much to the 
study of forestry, was forgotten by the author. I refer to the state 
park known as Horto Florestal, located only fifteen minutes out- 
side the city of Sao Paulo. a 

Rone Amorim 


University of Sao Paulo xi! 


Sao Paulo, Brazil 


The omission of the state park in Sdo Paulo was not an oversight. 
_ Unfortunately, the area covered in the article was so extensive 
that only national parks could be included. Bola 
q 
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On May 25-29, some eight thousand Rotarians and members of 


North, South and Central America will attend the forty-third an- 
nual convention of Rotary International in Mexico City. This will 
be the fourth convention of this world-wide service-club organiza- 
tion to be held in Latin America—-previous conventions having 


eee been held in Mexico City in 1935, in Havana in 1940, and in Rio 
cc a Janeiro in 1948. Emphasis will be given to the opportunities 


which Rotarians have, in all parts of the world, to work for the 


the advance- 


One of the highlights of the convention program will be a forum 
discussion participated in by four of the 394 outstanding college 
graduates from all parts of the world who have received one-year 
fellowships from Rotary International for study, as ambassadors 
of goodwill, in countries other than their own. The speakers will 
be a student from Argentina studying at the University of Cali- 
fornia, one from England studying at the University of Alabama, 
one from Mexico who studied at the University of Nebraska, and 
one from the U.S.A. who is attending the University of Mexico. 
Grants for these Rotary Fellowships over the past six years have 
totaled more than one million dollars. 

During the past eleven months, 203 new Rotary Clubs have been 


organized in thirty-four countries, bringing the membership of this 
world-wide service club organization to an all-time high of 358,000 
business and professional executives who are members of more than 
7,500 Rotary Clubs in eighty-three countries and geographical 


— Philip Lovejoy, General Secretary 
Rotary International 


Chicago, Illinois 


INTERCULTURAL WORKSHOP 
Dear Sirs: 
In these anxious days we are increasingly aware of the need 
for reducing the tensions that block human understanding. One of 
these tensions has to do with the behavior one has learned in the 
group into which he was born, which influences his attitudes 
toward the family, the neighborhood, and the school. The Uni- 
versity of Southern California planned the Workshop in Inter- 


aiaee- cultural Education to help school people and community leaders 


understand the motivations of varied cultural groups so that they 


-- ean_live and work together harmoniously. The program includes 


a series of lectures about the nature and origin of prejudice; 
special problems of particular culture groups; organization, 
methods, and instructional materials in intercultural education. 
From June 23 to August 1, the Seventh Summer Workshop in 
Intercultural Education will be given as a full summer-session 
program, giving six units of graduate credit. Tuition is $20 per 
unit ($18 per unit for teachers in active service, with proper 
identification, registering for four or more units). Arrangements 
may be made for people employed part time to take four units 
of work in the morning. | shall be glad to furnish further details 


upon request, Jane Hood, Director 


Workshop in Intercultura! Education 
University of Southern California 
3518 University Avenue 

Los Angeles 7, California 


MAGAZINE EXCHANGE 


Dear Sirs: 


| would like to exchange magazines, as well as correspondence, 
stamps, and posteards, with people of either sex in any part of 
the Americas, and will reply by air mail to any letters I receive. 


Juan Vergara Arancibia 
Cura Marehant 1018-A 


Santiago, Chile 


Dear Sirs: 
=D The Hispanic Society of America suggested I write to you since 
| am interested in exchanging Spanish magazines for U.S. and 


- Canadian magazines. | would like to contact someone of either 
sex between thirty-five and forty-five years of age in any state of 
the Union (preferably southern, especially Texas and California) 
who knows Spanish. However, they can write to me in English, 
French, Spanish, or Portuguese. As for the magazines, I would 
like any copies, no matter how old, of House Beautiful, House 
and Garden, American Home, Ladies Home Journal, Woman's 


Home Companion, and Holiday. P. Martin Guimeré 


S. Agustin, 21- ICOD 
Tenerife, Canary Islands 


Opposite: El Castillo, temple at Maya ruins of Chichén Itza, 
Yucatan, Mexico. Photograph by Max Hunn 
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The Inter-American Indian Institute was established by the First Inter- 


American Conference on Indian Life (1940), has its legal basis in a 


Convention, and is supported by quotas from ratifying governments, 
with its headquarters in Mexico City, Mexico. It serves as a clearing : 
house for information on Indians and on methods of improving their 
social and economic conditions, undertakes studies, prepares reports 
and spreads information through publications concerned with all phases 
of the Indian problem. For further information or to order publications 
described below write THE INTER-AMERICAN INDIAN INSTITUTE, Calle 
Ninos Héroes, N° 139, Mexico 7, D. F., Mexico. 


EXPLORACION ECONOMICO CULTURAL EN 
LA REGION ONCOCERCOSA DE CHIAPAS, 
MEXICO, by Manuel Gamio. 1946. 46 p. and 
3 maps. U. S. $0.25. 


THE HEALTH AND CUSTOMS OF THE MISKITO 
INDIANS OF NORTHERN NICARAGUA: IN- 
TERRELATIONSHIPS IN A MEDICAL PROGRAM, 


by Michel Pijoan. 1946. 54 p. U. S. $0.25. LA PIEDRA MAGICA. VIDA Y COSTUMBRES 


DE LOS INDIOS CALLAHUAYAS DE BOLIVIA, 
by Gustavo Adolfo Otero. A study of the folk- 
lore of this ethnographic group of the Altiplano. 
XX + 292 p. + illustrations. 1951. U. S. $2.00. 


INDIOS DO BRASIL, by Amilcar A. Botelho de 
Magalhaes. 1947. 96 p. U. S. $0.50. 


LEGISLACION INDIGENISTA DE COLOMBIA. 
Critical introduction and compilation by Anto- 
nio Garcia. 1952. 88 p. U. S. $0.50. 


PERSONALITY AND GOVERNMENT. FINDINGS 
AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE INDIAN 
ADMINISTRATION RESEARCH, by Laura Thomp- 
son. Preface by John Collier. 1951. XVIII + 


AMERICA INDIGENA. Quarterly publication of The Inter-American 230 p. U. S. $2.00. 
Indian Institute. Designed to foster the interchange of information on 
the life of Indians today and the policies and programs being devel- 
oped on their behalf. Its supplement is the BOLETIN INDIGENISTA, 
which reports trimestrally on current events in Indian affairs through- 
out the Americas. The subscription costs for both publications are as 
follows: 
Regular, U. S. $2.00 
Contributing, U. S. $5.00 
Sponsoring, U. S. $10.00 
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